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RECORDS OF A CENTENARY—THE LONDON 
ALMANACS OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
I have before me a volume of almanacs for the 

year 1775, a note of which in “ N. & Q.” would be, 

I think, of very great interest to its readers. | 

may premise that the volume is a 12mo., bound in 

red morocco, gilt. The first of the almanacs in 
the volume is :— 

“The Free-Masons’ Calendar, or an almanac for the 
= of Christ 1775, and anno lucis MMMMMDCCLXXV., 

ing the third after Bissextile, or Leap-year: contain- 
ing, besides an accurate and useful Calendar of all re- 
markable occurrences for the year, many useful and 
curious Particulars relating to Masonry. Inscribed, 
with great respect, to the Right Honorable Lord Petre, 

Grand Master. By a Society of the Bretheren. 

Est et fideli tuta silentio merces. 

{A female figure standing with finger to the lips, with 

the usual Masonic emblems about her, and three lighted 

tapers—the letters G. M.] London: Printed for the 

Company of Stationers. Price Nine-pence stitch’d. 

Stamp, two-pence.” 

This almanac contains 48 pages. The next is :— 
“The Gentleman’s Diary, or the Mathematical Reposi- 

tory ; an Almanack for the year of our Lord 1775, being 

the third after Bissextile, or Leap-year.. . . The thirty- 
fifth Almanack published of this kind, and the twenty- 
third of the new style in England. . .. London: Printed 





by W. Bowyer and J. Nichols, for the Company of Sta- 
tioners, MDCOLXXV. Price Nine-pence, stitched. Stamp, 
two-pence.” 

This almanac contains 48 pages. The third is :— 

“The Ladies’ Diary, or Woman’s Almanack, for the 
year of our Lord 1775 . . . . Containing new improve- 
ments in Arts and Sciences, and many entertaining 
particulars. Designed for the use and diversion of the 
Fair Sex. The Seventy-second Almanack publish’d of 
this kind. [Figure of a lady of the period; the head- 
dress, comb in front, pearl necklace, stomacher, &c.] 

Virtue and Sense, with Female Softness join’d 

(All that subdues and captivates mankind), 

In Britain’s matchless Fair resplendent shine ; 

They rule Love’s Empire by a Right Divine : 

Justly their Charms the Astonish'd World admires, 

Whom Royal Charlotte’s bright example fires. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers. Price, stitch’d, 
Nine-pence. Stamp, two-pence.” 
48 pages. Next, in point of order, comes :— 

“ Vox Stellarum, or a Loyal Almanack for the year of 
Human Redemption 1775. . . . In which are contained 
all things fitting for such a work, as a Table of Terms 
and their returns, the full changes and quarters of the 
Moon, the rising, southing and setting of the Seven Stars, 
and other fixed stars of note; the Moon’s age, and a 
Tide Table fitted to the same; the Rising and Setting 
of the Sun; the Rising, Southing and Setting of the 
Moon; Mutual Aspects, Monthly Observations, and 
many other things useful and profitable. Unto which 
are added, Astrological Observations on the Four 
Quarters of the Year; an Hieroglyphic alluding to these 
present Times ; a Remarkable Chronology ; the Eclipses, 
and other matters both curious and profitable. With a 
particular Judgement of a visible Lunar Eclipse: and 
many other Things relating to Astrology. By Francis 
Moore, Physician. London: Printed by W. Bowyer and 
J. Nichols, for the Company of Stationers. [Price Nine- 
Pence, stitched.] Stamp, two-pence.” 

In addition to the calendar, &c., this almanac 
contains 16 pages, and a very curious wood- 
cut, besides diagrams, &c. Now we have :— 

“ Merlinus Liberatus, being an Almanack for the Year 
of our Redemption 1775. . . . and from the creation of 
the world, according to the best History, 5722, and the 
86th of our Deliverance by K. William from Popery and 
Arbitrary Government; but the 80th from the Horrid, 
Popish, High-Church, Jacobite By John 
Partridge. Etiam Mortuus loquitur. London: Printed 
by M. Harrisson for the Company of Stationers. [Price, 
stitched, Nine-Pence.] Stamp, two-pence.” 

This almanac contains 40 pages, not numbered, 
including diagrams, &c. In point of order we now 
have :— 

*‘ Parker’s Ephemeris for the Year of Our Lord 1775. 

. «+. The Eighty-Sixth Impression. [A figure of a 
gentleman of the period with long-flowing wig; a cut, or 
something like it, appears across the forehead.] London: 
Printed by J. Emonson, for the Company of Stationers. 
[Price Nine-Pence, stitched.] Stamp, two-pence.” 

This almanac contains 44 pages. Next is :— 

“ Poor Robin, 1775. An Almanack after the old, yet 
nevertheless as agreable as head and hands can make it 
to the Newest New Fashion, &c., or a new edition of an 
old Almanack, wherein thou O Reader (if that thou 
canst but read) art sure to find Abundance and plenty of 
matter most dainty ; Well worthy thy utmost Attention, 
Observation, and deserving of thy highest Approbation. 
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Containing a double calendar ; viz. The good, new, true, 
upright, downright, honest and punctual English ac- 
count; and also the whimsey-headed, minute-splitting 
and fantastical account of sorry Saints and sad Sinners, 
from the beginning of this Year to the latter end of the 
same. Written by honest poor old Poor Robin, Knight 
of the Burntisland, and a most hearty well wisher to the 
Mathematics. Being the One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Edition, and the Third after Bissextile or Leap Year. 

We use no weather-wise predictions, 

Nor ~~ such-like idle Fictions ; 

But (which we think is much the best) 

Write the plain Truth—or crack a Jest : 

And (without any further Pre-tence) 

Confess we write—and think of the Pence. 

For that’s the aim of all we write, 

Profit to gain, mix’d with Delight. 
London: Printed by W. Bowyer and J. Nichols, for the 
Company of Stationers. [Price Nine-Pence, stitched.] 
Stamp, two-pence.” 


This almanac contains 28 pages. We have now:— 


“Poor Sir Robin, mpcctxxv., The second Part con- 
taining an everlasting Prognostication for the Year of 
our Lord God 1775. Abundantly setting forth, First and 
foremost ; that is to say on the other side of this identical 
Leaf, an Inspectional Table, whereby you may see and 
know, not only which days of this year are nearly of the 
same Length; but likewise the whole Length of every 
day in it, as near as need be. Then, with the same opening 
on the Right-Hand Page, you have a Table of Ampli- 
tudes; whereby if you know the declination of the dun 
or a Star, you'll find how far they rise and set from the 
East or West points of the Horison from 50 to 60 degrees 
of Latitude ; which Table is there inserted, in the room 
of that of the Weight and Value of Foreign pieces of 
Gold; they being gone out of fashion. Then over the 
leaf you have two other useful Tables; that on the Left 
gives you the Rising, Southing and Setting of the Seven 
Stars, every fifth day in the year; and that on the right 
tells you what o’Clock it is in London, when it is noon at 
almost Forty other places. After that a table of buying 
and selling by the Great Hundred; on the right of which 
you have another very useful table of Expences, or Wages, 
all which are followed by that ugly, frightful Thing, 
called the Anatomy. After which Raree-Shew, you have 
a faithful account of all the Four invisible Eclipses ; two 
of which be of the Sun and the other two of the Moon, 
all which are followed by one thing after another, till 
towards the Bottom of the last Leaf, you come to Finis. 
Done very artfully by Old Poor Robin: and exactly 
suited to the Capacity of Children of all Ages, &c. 

Do not the Hist’ries of all ages 

Relate miraculous Presages, 

Of strange turns in the World's Affairs, 

Foreseen b’ Astrologers, Soothsayers, 

Chaldeans, learned Genethliacs, 

And some that have writ Almanacs. — Hud. 
London: Printed by H. Baldwin, for the Company of 
Stationers.” 

This almanac contains 14 pages, and appears to 
be a second part of the previous one. We now 
ve :— 

“The English Apollo, or Useful Companion: assisting 
all Persons in the right understanding the Science of 
Time, Past, Present and to Come. Particularly applied 
to this present Year 1775...... By Richard Saunders, 
Gent. London: Printed for the Company of Stationers, 
1775. Price [stitch’d] Nine-Pence. Stamp, two-pence.” 
This almanac contains 48 pages. Next is :— 





“Speculum Anni, or Season on the Seasons, for the 
Year of our Lord 1775..... By Henry Season, Licensed 
Physician, and Student in the Celestial Sciences, near 
Devises....... The Author’s Forty-Second Impression. 
London : Printed for the Company of Stationers. [Price 
Nine-Pence, stitched.] Stamp, two-pence.” 

This almanac contains 49 pages. Next is :— 

“’O\tpma Awpara’ or, an Almanack for the Year 
of our Lord God 1775....... 

Non est e terris mollis ad Astra Via. 
By Tycho Wing, Philomath. London: Printed for the 
Company of Stationers. [Price, stitch’d, Nine-Pence.]” 
This almanac contains 39 pages. Next is :— 

“Wing. A Prognostication for the Year of our Lord 
God 1775.” 

A continuation of the above. We now have :— 

**Arkac Ovparoc, The Ceelestial Atlas, or, a New 
— me os for the year of our Lord 1775, &c........ 
wherein is contained the Heliocentric and Geocentric 
Places of the Planets, the Eclipses of the Luminaries, 
and other remarkable Phcenomena that will happen this 
By Robert White, Teacher of the Mathe- 


"Ot ovpavos Stnyodvrat dofay Oeov. 
The Twenty-Sixth Impression. London: Printed by 
R. Hett, for the Company of Stationers. Price Nine- 
pence, stitched. Stamp, two-pence.” 
This almanac contains 50 pages. 

All these almanacs are well, clearly, and care- 
fully printed ; they are full of red-lettering ; the 
paper is excellent ; and, as specimens of almanac- 
making a century ago, they are. curious and 
interesting records of a time when astrology was 
much cultivated. 

Maurice Lenran, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE RIGHT REV. 
JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., LORD BISHOP 
OF OSSORY, FERNS, AND LEIGHLIN. 


A complete list of the writings of the late 
George Miller, D.D., Vicar-General of Armagh, 
having been inserted (4 §. iii. 187, 188), I now, 
with the sanie object in view, send a list of those 
of the late Bishop O’Brien; and from his high 
character as a scholar and divine, I feel assured 
that it will prove acceptable to the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and be found useful, at present and 
hereafter, in more ways than one. He, like Dr. 
Miller, was for many years a distinguished mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Dublin. His “Sermons,” 
it is almost needless to remark, are masterpieces, 
while his “Charges,” dealing fully with some of 
the leading topics of the day, are not mere pamph- 
lets, but rather weighty volumes ; and though one 
may not agree with his opinions in every particular, 
there can be no question whatever as to the force 
and ability of his writings. 

The following list of them, large and small, has 
been compiled with care, and is believed to be 
complete :— 
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1. Two Sermons upon Hebrews iv. 15, preached in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. London [? 1833]. 


vO. 

2. Ten Sermons upon the Nature and the Effects of 
Faith. London, 1833. Second edition, 1862. Third, 
1863. 8vo. 

3. An Introductory Lecture in the Divinity School in 
Trinity College, 1837. Dublin, 1838. 8vo. 

4. A Charge to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, at his Primary Visitation, 
1842. London, 1843. Third edition, same year. 8vo. 

5. The Expediency of restoring to the Church her 
Synodical Powers Considered. London, 1843. 8vo. 

6. A Charge to the Clergy, 1845. London, 1846. 8vo. 

7. Observations on the Duties and Prospects of the 
Church with reference to the Education of the Poor in 
Treland. Extracted, by permission, from the Charge of 
1845. Dublin, 1847. 8vo. 

8. Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, 1849. Dublin, 1849. 8vo. 

9. Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, 1850. Dublin, 1850. 8vo. 

10. A Charge to the Clergy, 1848." London, 1850. 8vo. 

11. Speech at the Annual Meeting of the London 
Auxiliary to the Church Education Society, 1851. Dub- 
lin, 1851. 8vo. 

12. A Sermon preached at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
ge London, for the Church Missionary Society, 1851. 

vo. 

13. A Charge to the Clergy, 1851. Dublin, 1852. 8vo. 

14. A Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Church 
Education Society, 1852. Dublin, 1852. 8vo. 

15. Episcopal Counsel upon Ministerial Duties. Dub- 
lin, 1853. 8vo. 

16. A Sermon on the occasion of the Funeral of John, 
Marquis of Ormonde, K.P., at St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
Kilkenny, October 2, 1854. [Privately Printed.] 4to. 

17. A Charge to the Clergy, 1854. London, 1855. 8vo. 

18. Some Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled “ The Edu- 
cation Question—Thoughts on the Present Crisis.” 
Dublin, 1860. Second edition, same year. 8vo. 

19. A Letter to the Clergy whose Schools are connected 
with the Diocesan Church Education Societies. Dublin, 
1860. Second edition, same year. 8vo. 

20. A Charge to the Clergy, 1863. London, 1864. 8vo. 

21. A Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Church 
Education Society, 1866. London, 1866. 8vo. 

22. A Speech on behalf of the Church Institution, 
Kilkenny. London, 1866. 8vo. 

23, Observations on the Duty of the State with refer- 
ence to the Establishment of the Church, and to the 
Endowment of other Religious Bodies. Reprinted, by 
oo — from the Charge delivered in 1848. Dublin, 

ooo, vo. 

24. A Charge to the Clergy, 1866. London, 1867. 8vo. 

25. The Case of the Established Church in Ireland. 
London, 1867. Third edition, 1868. 8vo. 

26. The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Branch of the United Church Considered. Parts 
I. and II., with an Appendix. London, 1869. 8vo. 

27. An Address to the Clergy and Laity in the Diocesan 
Synods of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, 1870. Dublin, 
1870. 8vo. 

28. Speech in the General Convention of the Church 
of Ireland, 1870. Edited by the Right Hon. Robert R. 
Warren, LL.D. Dublin, 1870. 8vo. 

29. A Plea from “the Bible and the Bible alone” for 
the Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Dublin, 1873. 
Second edition, same year. 8vo. 


This pamphlet is a reprint, with a few additions 
and several corrections, of a paper on Infant Bap- 





tism, which was drawn up the year before “for 
rivate circulation amongst the members of the 
evision Committee.” It elicited sundry replies. 
An obituary notice of the Rev. Samuel John 
McClean, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who died November 27, 1835, was written, as I 
have been informed, by Dr. O’Brien soon after his 
friend’s decease, and appeared in the Christian 
Examiner, and Church of Ireland Magazine; but 
I have not as yet been able to see the article. 
Having been elected a Fellow of Trinity College 
in 1820, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity in 1833 (with which office he held in 
succession two country parishes), Dr. O’Brien was 
promoted in 1841 to the deanery of Cork, and, 
early in the following year, was consecrated Bishop 
of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. He died in Lon- 
don, December 12, 1874, in his eighty-third year, 
and was buried in St. Canice’s » oo treme f Kil- 
kenny. ABHBA. 





FOLK-LORE. 

Toap.—A lady informed me the other day that, 
in the month of July, 1822, she was staying at 
Haselbury Brian, near Blandford, and that while 
she was there a man came in a gig, who was known 
as “the toad doctor.” He brought with him a 
number of small bags, and the people flocked to 
him from far and near with toads. The “ doctor” 
cut off the hind legs of these toads and put the 
severed portions into the bags, and hung them 
around the necks of his patients, the newly cut off 
limbs quivering on their naked chests. This was 
held to be a certain remedy for the king’s evil. 
An old woman, whom my informant knew, told 
her that “it turned the blood wrong side up.” 
The bags had to be worn around the patient’s neck 
until the legs inside were quite decayed away. 
The “doctor” charged seven shillings each for 
these bags, and at that time, I believe, the farm 
labourers in the neighbourhood were not receiving 
more than six or seven shillings per week. It is 
open to question whether anything has been 
gained by the discontinuance of the custom of 
sovereigns touching for the evil, if the place of 
that comparatively harmless superstition has been 
supplied by a function as cruel and disgusting as 
the above. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether “toad doctors” are still to be found in 
those parts ? Epwarp PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SronenENGE.—The following, from the “ private 
correspondence ” of the Scotsman, may possibly be 
worthy of a place among the notes of “N. & Q.,” 
and its insertion might be the means of procuring 
from some “ local” a probable or current reason for 
the spectacle referred to :— 


On Midsummer morning “‘a party of Americans, who 
had left London for the purpose, visited Stonehenge for 
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the purpose of witnessing the effects of the Sunrise on 
this particular morning. They were not a little sur- 
prised to find that, instead of having the field all to 
themselves as they had expected, a number of people from 
all parts of the country side, principally belonging to the 
rer classes, were already assembled on the spot. 

nquiries failed to elicit any intelligible reason for this 
extraordinary early turn out of the ulation except 
this, that a tradition, which had trickled down through 
any number of gen¢rations, told them that at Stone- 
henge something unusual was to be seen at sunrise on 
the morning of the summer solstice. Stonehenge may 
roughly be described as composing seven-eighths of a 
circle, from the open ends of which there runs eastward 
an avenue having upright stones on either side. At 
some distance beyond this avenue, but in a direct line 
with its centre, stands one solitary stone in a sloping 
position, in front of which, but at a id le dist 
is an eminence or hill. The point of observation chosen 
by the excursion party was the stone table or altar, near 
the head of and within the circle, directly looking down 
the avenue. The morning was unfavourable, but for- 
tunately, just as the sun was beginning to appear over 
the top of the hill, the mist disappeared, and then for a 
few moments the on-lookers stood amazed at the pheno- 
menon presented to their view. While it lasted, the 
sun, like an immense ball, appeared actually to rest on 
the isolated stone of which mention has been made, or, 
to quote the quaint though prosaic description of one 
present, ‘it was like a huge pudding placed on a stone.’ 
Another very important fact, mentioned by an elderly 
——- who had resided for many years in the neigh- 

ourhood, was that, on the setting of the sun at the 
winter solstice, a similar phenomenon was observable in 
the direction of other stones to the westward. Here, 
then, is the very remarkable fact that the axis of the 
avenue of Stonehenge accurately coincides with the 
sun’s rising at the summer solstice, and that another 
line laid down in the arrangement of the stones coin- 
cides with the setting sun at the winter solstice. Unless 
it is conceivable that this nice orientation is the result of 
chance,— which would be hard to believe,—the inference 
is justifiable that the builders of Stonehenge and other 
rude monuments of a like description had a special 
design or object in view in erecting these cromlechs or 
circles, or whatever the name antiquarians may give them, 
and that they are really the manifestations of the 
Baalistic or sun worship professed by the early inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, a species of idolatry at one time 
also universal in Ireland, and to which the round towers 
of that country amply testify. If, according to Mr. Fer- 
gusson, they were the hastily erected trophies of victories, 
and set up by people who lived in the very darkest 
epochs of our history, viz., from 400 a.p. to 900 a.p., 
not the least extraordinary characteristic, then, which 
Stonehenge possesses is the marvellous precision of 
orientation.” 
One cannot help wondering how under such cir- 
cumstances this could have happened. 

Jay Arrcn. 





InpicaTIONs oF A SEVERE Winter.—In parts 
of Richmondshire some persons say that the breast- 
bones of ducks and geese, after being cooked, are 
observed to be dark coloured before a severe 
winter, and much lighter coloured before a mild 
winter. ELLcee. 

Craven. 





Ancient Caurcu Bett.—The following adver- 
tisement of a bell for sale appeared a few years 
since in the book catalogue of Kerslake of Bristol. 
It would be a matter of interest to modern cam- 
panologists to know if the specimen were genuine, 
how it came into the possession of the advertiser, 
and its present destination :— 

** Ancient British Church Bell. The Bell of St. Cenen 
or St. Keyna, Daughter of Brychan, Prince of the 
Province called from him Brecknock, found on the site 
of her Oratory at Llangeney, Brecknockshire. 

“This most venerable relique of the Ancient British 
Christianity is of an oblong plan, and conical figure. It 
consists of a single plate of iron, gathered up into its 
present form, and riveted down through the middle of 
each of the narrow sides. At the top is a bow or loop 
for the handle, and it was evidently intended to be rung 
by swinging in the hand. The strip of metal which 
forms the handle is continued through to the inside, 
where it formed a smaller loop, from which the clapper 
was suspended, but is now wanting. After the iron 
substructure was finished the whole appears to have been 
coated with bell-metal or other brass-like compound; 
and this was evidently applied by dipping or washing the 
finished iron utensil in fluid metal, as all the joints and 
the rivets themselves are covered, and the seams and 
interstices filled with it. Being corroded through in 
some places, the amalgamated contact of the metals is 
apparent. The result is similar to that of electrotype. 
Iron was perhaps in ancient times, as now, very com- 
monly washed with tin and its compounds; but was 
brass usually applied in this manner ? 

“In Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, published 1809, 
there is a long account of this bell and of its discovery, 
but there appears to be some mistake in his description 
of the dimensions. The actual height is 10 inches 
without the handle ; size at top, 54 by 3 inches; at the 
mouth, 7} by 6 inches ; weight rather more than 6 Ib. 

5 oz. 

“The town of Keynsham near Bristol arose out of an 
oratory founded there by this St. Keyna. See her 
legend in Cressy’s C. H. of Brit., a.p. 490, B. x. ch. 14. 

“ Two views of the Bell of St. Mura, attributed to the 
seventh century, may be seen in the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, No. 4, Oct., 1853. This has a general resem- 
blance to that of St. Cenen, but was decorated, and not 
so large. 

“ Although the sonorous quality of the Bell is, no 
doubt, diminished by the holes which are fretted 
through it, the voice which called our Countrymen to 
Church, perhaps even before St. Augustine came from 
Rome for the same purpose, can still be most distinctly 
elicited.” 

The form of “the Bell of St. Keyna” is identical 
with that of the primitive ecclesiastical bells in 
use in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
during the early period of the Christian era. In 
the details of its construction it is similar to an 
example found in Perthshire some years ago, and 
figured in Wilson’s Archeology, &c., of Scotland, 

. 658. T. N. Brusurieitp, M.D. 

Brookwood, Woking. 


TYPoGRAPHICAL EccentRICcITIES.— Observations 
upon Matters contained in Mr. Hurrion’s Second 
General Enquiry. By W. Matthews. Ipswich, 


printed by J. Bagnall, 1722.—A controversy was 
| at this time going on in Ipswich between Church 
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and Dissent, the latter objecting to the use of the 
surplice and set forms of prayer as Popish prac- 
tices. “ Happy thought,” says Mr. Matthews, and 
thereupon proceeds to perpetrate a joke by placing 
the title-page and preface at the end of his book, 
recommending the Dissenters to follow his most 
Protestant example, and net that of the Mass- 
book and other Popish productions, which in- 
variably have their titles and prefaces at the 
beginning. 

In 1728 was published A Trip to the Moon, by 
Murtagh McDermot, with a dedication at the end 
to Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 

In 1808 a “happy thought” struck Benjamin 
Thompson, author of The Florentines, or Secret 
Memoirs of the Noble Family de C * *. to publish 
his book with no title ; his publisher, however, did 
not altogether approve of his “happy thought,” 
and at p. 27, after “ No chapter, or the one pre- 
ceding chapter the first, on title-pages and petti- 
coats,” he printed a title, and then “the story 
commences,” 

Perhaps some of your readers may supply us 
with notes of similar eccentricities. 

W. H. Attyurr. 

Oxford. 


Kertitpy or Suropsuire.—In corroboration 
of some particulars recorded (5% §. iii. 516) rela- 
ting to this family, I have before me the signatures 
of James Kettilby, Esq., of Stepple Hall, Salop, 
and of Elizabeth his wife, to a lease for a long 
term of years of a tenement and twelve parcels of 
land (eighty acres), situate in the parish of Neen 
Savage, to Edward Haughton and his heirs, dated 
April 1, 1683, and 35 of King Charles IL, at 
a rent of 4/., payable at the two usual feasts of 
St. Michael the Archangel and of the Annuncia- 
tion of our Blessed Lady the Virgin— 

“ Paying alsoe one Cupple of good ffatt live Capons att 
the ffeast of the Nativity of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ yearly, and a!soe yielding and pay- 
ing att tlie decease of every principal tenant of the said 
premisses the Best Beast or the sume of 3/. for and in 
the name of an Heriot and in Leiw thereof.” 

Competent and sufficient houseboot, plowboot, 
cartboot, raileboot, and firewood granted to the 
said Edward. Sealed in the presence and sight of 
five witnesses. Wm. P. Pariumore, M.B. 

Snenton. 


“To GOO WOLLEWARDE.”—This phrase occurs 
in the poem “ Christ’s Own Complaint, ” ). 502, in 
the Early English Text Society’s volume, Political, 
Religious, and Love Poems, edited by Mr. Fur- 
nivall :— 

** And y woot it is more plesyng 
To thee, ihesu, my souereyne lord, 
That y loue thee ouer al thing, 
And be in charite and acoord? 
With alle my neizboris oolde & jyng, 
Than for te faste & goo wollewurde.” 





Mr. Furnivall has in the margin, “ Than that 
I should go wool-gathering,” and in the Glossary, 
“ Wollewarde, wool-gathering.” Surely Mr. Fur- 
nivall must have forgotten the passage in Shak- 
speare, “I go woolward for penance” (Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Act vy. sc. 2). Mr. Dyce’s note 
in his Glossary is :-— 

“ To go woolward was to wear woollen, instead of linen, 
next the skin, a penance often formerly enjoined by the 
Church of Rome. 

‘ Make 
Their enemies like Friers woolward to lie.’ 
Exchange Ware at the Second Hand, &c., 1615, sig. B.” 
E. M. B. 


Great Matvern.—Every little scrap of infor- 
mation with regard to our monastic sites is always 
welcome to archeologists; I therefore send the 
following note on Great Malvern. Wm. Pynnock, 
on Aug. 26th, 36 Hen. VIIL., received the garden 
called Le Coke Garden, a horse-mill and water- 
mill under one roof; the Covent Garden, 
containing 14 rood and 12 perches; the 
Suppriour’s Orchard, with a Pool, « parcel of land 
called Centuary, Le Priour’s Garden, containing 
2 perches, and the New Poole, containing 34 acres ; 
the grange called Nethercourt; Southfeld, of 20 
acres, pastures in Redmore Myning, Peters Leyes, 
Trone, and Le Covent Orchard and Stroutehill 
(36 Hen. VIIL., p. 17). 

The pools, which still exist, show the site of this 
grant was to the east and south of the Abbey 
Church. John Taverner had a grant of “S. My- 
ghell’s Chappell subtus Montem voc’ Malverne 
Hyll” (Ibid., p. 24). 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 

PEDOMETER, as a name for instruments measur- 
ing distances travelled on foot, appears to be ob- 


jectionable :—first, because it is a hybrid, being 


compounded of “pes” and pérpov (ped- can 
hardly represent wédov) ; and, secondly, because it 
does not bear the sense in which it is used, really 
signifying, according to its composition, “ measurer 
of the foot.” (Even did ped- stand for rédov, the 
meaning would be “ measurer of ground” and not 
“road measurer.”) I venture to suggest as prefer- 
able “ odometer,” a genuine Greek word, used by 
Hero and Tzetzes, and conveying precisely the 
idea required, viz., an instrument measuring dis- 
tance travelled by land. H. C. D. 
Blackheath. 


TugspaAy anD Tuomas A Becxet.—I think 
the following, condensed from the London Daily 
N ws of 14th "April, 1875, is worthy of a corner in 

“N. & Q.” It seems th: ut Tuesd: uy was peculiarly 
A Becket’s day, for on that day was he born, 
baptized, took flight from Northampton, withdrew 
from the realm to take refuge in France, had his 
vision of his martyrdom at Pontigny, returned to 
England just before his assassination, was assassi- 
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nated, and had his body removed from the crypt of 
the cathedral to the shrine above. A new church 
was consecrated to him by Cardinal Manning on 
Tuesday, 13th April, 1875. 

Witiiam Georce Biack. 


“HiGH DIDDLE DIDDLE, THE CAT AND THE 
FIDDLE.”—Jn my mature age, some three score 
years ago, I attempted to solemnify that marvel- 
lous old favourite, “‘ High diddle diddle,” with a 
Miltonic paraphrase, as follows :— 

Heard ye that mirthful melody? Remote 

It rose ; and straight the strain, approaching near, 

Caught of the careful cat the critic ear— 

Proud dame, in tortoise decked or tabby coat, 

The villain vermin’s vixen vanquisher. 

Her frolic paw the festive fiddle smote, 

Which, as high Hesper poured his glittering glance, 

Inspired the not un-awkward cow to dance 

Above the beamy moon: all this beheld 

The dog diminutive, while its strange romance 

With laughter loud his simple bosom swelled : 

The dish, high heaped with food of savoury store, 

Kissed the bright spoon, by kindred love impelled.— 

Such is the nursery tale of infant lore. 

EpmunpD LENTHALL SwIrFre. 


Propuecy oF THE American Crvi, War.— 
In the poems of James Russell Lowell, the Ame- 
rican poet and humourist, there are some verses on 
the “Capture of certain Fugitive Slaves near 
Washington,” written probably about 1850. The 
following plainly prophetic lines make up the 
penultimate stanza :— 

“Out from the land of bondage ’tis decreed our slaves 
shall go, 

And signs to us are offered, as crst to Pharaob; 

If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel’s of yore, 

Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, whose surges are 

of gore.” 
The concluding stanza reiterates and intensifies 
the prophetic warning. D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


Tae Great Swimmine Feat From Lonpon 
To GravesEND.—More than thirty years ago, I 
was an eye-witness to quite as successful a feat as 
the above, when a Dr. Vipond, of Manchester, 
for a wager, swam from Liverpool to Runcorn, 
fully twenty miles. He started from off George’s 
Pierhead (now the landing-stage) at low water, 
— tide, on the beginning of flood, amid the 
cheers of thousands, with a current on the Mersey 
in his favour of four miles an hour. He was 
accompanied only by a four-oared boat, with two 
gentlemen in it, one of whom occasionally threw 
the doctor a soda-water bottle filled with brandy 
to refresh himself. He won his wager. J. M. 

Temple Club. 


Crozier.—Modern ecclesiologists are often shy 
of applying this term to a bishop’s pastoral staff, 
from a mistaken idea that it belongs properly only 
to the cross staff of an archbishop. But it is the 





proper old English term for a bishop’s or abbot’s 
staff, answering to crocia, croce, crutch, meaning a 
staff. Baculus pastoralis is the technical term 
used in pontificals, &c., and crozier the popular 
phrase, which is still traditionally used by old- 
fashioned antiquaries, and is to be seen in books 
of various dates. See “ Croce of a byschope,” in 
Prompt. Parv., with Mr. Way’s excellent note. 
Old Guillim says :— 

“This Staffe (according to Polydore Virgil) was gyuen 
to Bishops to chastise the vices of the people : and it is 
called Baculus pastoralis, as gyuen to them in respect of 
their Pastorall Charge and superintendencie ouer their 
flocke, as well for feeding them with wholesome doctrine. 
and for defending them from the violent incursions of 
the Wolfe, wherein they doe imitate the good and watch- 
ful Shepheard, of whose Croole this Croysier hath a 
resemblance.” 

a. E> & 


Winterton, Brigg. 
for 


ELECTIONEERING IN 1811. — Canvassing 


votes :— 

**To secure the interest of the fair sex with the electors 
in some parts of the kingdom, the candidates presented 
them with the smiles of Fortune, in the share of a ticket 
for the lottery which embraces every advantage and 
removes every objection to former ones. [There are only 
13,500 tickets, which will not be sufficient to meet the 
wishes of the fair friends of the electors in five counties, 
and no doubt will be very scarce before 22nd October, 
when all the lottery will be drawn.]”—Extracted from 
Ayr Advertiser. 

This appears the mildest form of “corrupt 
practices.” Sstu Wait. 


PARALLEL PassaGE.— 

“ La tranquillité en amour est un calme désagréable. 
Un bonheur tout uni nous devient ennuyeux, il faut du 
haut et du bas dans la vie ; et les difficultés que se mélent 
aux choses réveillent les ardeurs, augmentent les plaisirs.” 

Moliére, Les Fourberies de Scapin, Act iii. sc. 1. 
** There's a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer-day’s light, 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour.” 

Moore, Light of the Harem. 
JONATHAN BoucHIER. 


New Works Suacestep sy AuTHOoRS.— 

* An age fertile in satirical prints was the eventful era 
of Charles I. ; they were showered from all parties, and 
a large collection of them would admit of a critical his- 
torical commentary, which might become a vehicle of 
the most curious secret history.”—Curiosities of Lit. 
1849 edit., vol. iii. p. 178. 

W. H. A. 


Provers.—“ Touch pitch, and you will be 
blacked.” This saying comes directly from St. 
Jerome, who says—Comment. in Esai., vi., v. 5— 
“Ex quo ostenditur noxium esse vivere cum 
peccatoribus ; qui enim tangit picem, inquinatur 
ab ei.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
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ucries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Banks, (Sot-DISANT) Baronet Norton, Baro- 
yet or Nova Scotia, CreEatTeD 1635.— 

“ Sir T. C. Banks, Bart., N.S., Member of the Inner 
Temple, Law Genealogist, author of the Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage of England, Stemmata Anglicana, 
Honores Anglicani, History of the Marmyun Family, 
and other genealogical works.” 

Such is the description given of himself by 
Thomas Christopher Banks in the latest and best 
of his works, viz., the Baronia Anglica, or Account 
of the “ Baronies in Fee,” Ripon, 2 vols. 4to., 1844. 

I wish particularly to know the date and place 
of his death, which, as he was then eighty years 
old, could not be far distant ; and also any further 
particulars of his career, other than what is to be 
found in the Baronia Anglica, or in Turnbull’s 
account of the Trial of Alexander Humphrys or 
Alexander, styling himself Earl of Stirling, for 
forgery, 8vo., Edinburgh and London, 1839. 

From this last work it appears that on July 14, 
1831, Mr. Humphrys granted Banks 16,000 acres 
in Canada, and created him a baronet ; and that, 
in Banks’s Statement of the Case of Alexander Earl 
of Stirling (London, 8vo., 1832), he remarks on 
this creation, “ I consider the same to be perfectly 
as legal and as efficacious as if it had been con- 
ferred upon me by the Crown itself.” 

Notwithstanding this assertion, however, he ap- 
pears to have thought subsequently that a baro- 
netcy some two hundred years older, whose crea- 
tion was of the more usual stamp, would be 
preferable ; for I presume, although it is perhaps 
not quite clear, that in 1837 he considered the 
Nova Scotia baronetcy of Norton, created June 18, 
1635, to be vested in him. In his preface to the 
Baronia Anglica he recites a petition he had pre- 
sented to the Queen, saying he was then aged 
seventy-three, &c. It is itself without date, but 
the answer to it is dated Sept. 12, 1837. 

In this petition, which was to recover the lands 
in Nova Scotia assigned to this baronet at his 
creation or lands of a similar value, he states that 
his “ancestor, whose heir he is, Sir Walter Banks 
(then bearing the name of Norton by family settle- 
ments [sic]), was created a baronet of Nova Scotia, 
June 18, 1635, with limitation hzredibus suis 
masculis et assignatis quibuscunque.” 

The whole account of this baronetcy in Burke’s 
Extinct Baronets is that “Sir Walter Norton, of 
Chester, co. Suffolk, obtained a baronetcy of Nova 
Scotia in 1635.” I find, however, that Sir Walter 
Norton, of Sibsey, co. Lincoln, Kt. and Bart. (date 
of death unknown), by Mary, daughter of Edward 
Lord Stourton, who died in childbed in Drury 


Lane, had Sir Edward Norton, Bart., who by will 
dated Nov. 24, 1669, and proved June 4, 1673, 
leaves all to his “good friend” (and, I presume, 
cousin), “ Daniel Norton, of London, merchant,” 
Possibly this Daniel Norton was the son and heir 
of Sir Daniel Norton, Kt., of Southwick Priory, 
Hants, and the grandfather of Mary, Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte, the heiress of that family. 

Can any of your readers say what authority 
there is for attributing the name of Banks to Sir 
Walter Norton, and how Sir T. C. Banks claimed 
descent from Sir Walter? G. E. C. 

[T. C. B.1764-1854.]} 


“THE QUEEN HAS DONE IT ALL.” — Lord 
Russell, in his recently published Recollections 
and Suggestions (p. 131), in speaking of Lord 
Melbourne’s retirement from office in 1834, says: 
“Two of the morning papers, the Times and the 
Morning Chronicle, announced the dismissal of 
the Ministry, and the Morning Chronicle added to 
the announcement the words, ‘ The Queen has done 
it all”” Was it not in the Times that this memo- 
rable phrase appeared? Any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who can refer to the Times fur the month of 
November, 1834, will greatly oblige me by settling 
this question. JAYDEE. 

[The following appeared in the Times of Saturday, 
Nov. 15, 1834 :—*“ We have no authority for the important 
statement which follows, but we have every reason to 
believe that it is perfectly true. We give it, without 
any comment or amplification, in the very words of the 
communication, which reached us at a late hour last 
night, or, rather, at an early hour this morning :— 

“The King has taken the opportunity of Lord 
Spencer's death to turn out the Ministry; and there is 
every reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington has 
been sent for. The Queen has done it all.’” 

In the Times of the following Monday it is stated, in 
the leader, that the passage relating to the Queen “ has 
no foundation in fact.” 

Who was the traitor ?] 


Who wrote THE Poem, “ Toe Murrin Man”? 
—A very striking poem, The Muffin Man, appeared 
in George Cruikshank’s Omnibus (1842), p. 120. 
It is in fifteen verses, beginning with— 

“ A little man who muffins sold, 
When I was little too,”— 
and has a woodcut illustration by G. Cruikshank. 
The poem is without signature or initials. I next 
find it in a quarto gift-book, published by James 
Burns, London, 1846, richly illustrated, called 
Poems and Pictures. The poem is here signed 
“A. J.,” and the accompanying illustration is en- 
graved by W. J. Linton, and drawn by J. W. 
Archer. I have met, since then, with more than 
one reprint of the poem, which is included in. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks’s volume of Amusing Poetry, where 
it is given without name, initials, or any explanation 
as to the source from which it was derived. Mr. 
Brooks, by the way, or one of those “suggestive 
and co-operative friends,” who, according to his 
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brief preface, would seem to have been the com- 
pilers of his collection, has altered the line, 

“ For none can ever raze thy stamp,” 
to— 

** For none can e’er erase thy stamp.” 

This is not the only tampering with the original 
that I have noted in Amusing Poetry. The poem 
of The Muffin Man is so excellent that we ought 
to know the author’s name. I would, therefore, 
ask—Who is the “A. J.” who, in 1846, was 
credited its author? Laman Blanchard, the 
editor of the Omnibus, and the chief writer of its 
verse, died in 1845. Perhaps Mr. George Cruik- 
shank himself will kindly tell us the name of the 
author of the poem, to which he gave a capital 
illustration ? Curnpert Bsgpe. 


as 


Ecciesiasticat TitLes.—There has lately been 
some discussion as to the right of the clergy to the 
title of “reverend.” It may be worthy of remark 
that the present custom of styling the dignitaries 
of the Church “canon,” or “prebendary,” is of 
recent date. Lawrence Sterne was never called 
Prebendary Sterne, nor Sydney Smith, Canon 
Smith. In my younger days we did not hear of 
Canons Buckland, Barnes, or Bull; nor do we 
even now find Dr. Pusey thus designated, partly, 
I presume, because he belongs to a past genera- 
tion, partly because he is well known without any 
such prefix. Bishops, deans, and archdeacons were 
formerly the only dignitaries who bore the name 
of their office. How and when did the present 
practice originate? I think it was introduced by 
the reporters of the debates in Convocation and 
other ecclesiastical meetings. But I should be 
glad to know if any one else has noticed the 
novelty in question, and can account for it. 

G. G. 

[Some few years since an article appeared in the Satur- 
day Review, in which the very modern custom referred 
to by our correspondent was strongly reprobuted. This 
custom has doubtless arisen from the recent creation of 
a number of “‘ honorary canons” in the various dioceses. 
In the days of Buckland, Barnes, and Bull an “ honorary 
canon ” of Christ Church had no existence. ] 


Rosert Huntixeton, D.D., Bisnor or Ra- 
pHor.—aA very interesting account of the life and 
travels of this celebrated collector of Oricntal 
MSS., who survived his consecration only twelve 
days, was written in Latin by Thomas Smith, D.D., 
and published in London in 1704, the Bishop 
having died in Dublin, September 2, 1702, in his 
sixty-sixth year. By whom was it translated into 
English ? The version I refer to first appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1825, having been sent 
by Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of Exeter, who states 
that “it was certainly written almost immediately 
after the publication of the original work, by an 
especial friend of Dr. Huntington, in a very legible 
hand, apparently with studious care and attention.” 





It has been reprinted in the Tewheshury Yearly 
Register and Magazine, vol. ii. pp. 222-240, and 
deserves to be read. Iam anxious, if possible, to 
ascertain the translator’s name. ABHBA. 


Dean Swirt.—Was Dean Swift residing in 
Oxford in the year 1734? I have a copy of Arch- 
deacon Welchman’s book upon the Thirty-nine 
Articles in Latin, with the following words written 
on the inside cover, “ Deane Swift, Oxford, 1734, 
0 — 3*- 94,” which leads me to think that the book 
might have once belonged to the famous Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. The book is a small quarto, just 
about the size of “N. & Q.,” interleaved, with a 
good deal of writing, principally texts of Scripture 
in Greek and Latin. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[Mr. Deane Swift was the biographer of Dean Swift, 
and died in 1783.] 


Petrus Famiry.—Can you give me any in- 
formation concerning individuals of this (Norfolk) 
family, other than what is to be found in Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage? The first baronet was so 
created in 1641 for loyal services rendered to 
King Charles I. He was half-brother (?) to Sir 
John Pettus, Knt., the metallurgist, who was the 
author of Fodine Regales, Fleta Minor, and several 
other works. I particularly wish to obtain a 
portrait of him contained in the first-mentioned 
work, published in 1670. P. Berney-Browy. 

St. Alban’s. 


Uprox, Lixcotn.—The following is from a 
notice of the parish church of Upton, near Gains- 
borough, which appeared in the Academy of 
July 10. Can any of your readers interpret the 
inscription ?— 

‘In removing the old pews with which the nave was 
encumbered, a ledge of oak was found, which may pro- 
bably have been the top bar of a bench ; on it is carved, 
in clearly cut letters, the following not very intelligible 
inscription: —ni . ET . RT. CVM . ESSET . ANNORVM . 
FERME . QVATVOKDECIM . EX . DONO. VITRICI . SVI . ANNO. 
VLTIMAE . PATIENTIAE . SANCTORVM . 1608.” 

Anon. 


History or co. Fermanacu.—In the History 
of Dublin, compiled by Warburton, Whitelaw, 
and Walsh, it is mentioned that Dr. Samuel Mad- 
der. had collected materials for a history of co. 
Fermanagh. What has become of Dr. Madden’s 
MS. collections ? C. 8. K. 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 


Sicnroarps.—At Great Chesterford, in Essex, 
is a sign “The Silent Woman.” What is its origin 
and meaning ? 8. N. 

Ryde. 


“Gatore.”—What is the true meaning and 
derivation of this old Irish word, which is now 
used to denote an abundance of anything? I have 
often heard the word made use of, but I know so 
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little about it that I am not even sure whether 
I have spelt it right or not. y. 
Manchester. 


Sir Henry Morcan.—Having in my possession 
many tabulated attempts to connect the celebrated 
buccaneer Governor of Jamaica with the Tredegar 
family, one and all seem to me unsatisfactory ; 
but as, since these attempts were made, nearly 
two generations have passed away, I should be 
glad to know whether the lineage of Sir Henry 
Morgan has been traced accurately, and if so, 
where it is to be found. 8. 


Tue Woops, or YoRKSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE. 
—The owners of Holling Hall, Yorkshire, are 
named Wood, so also are those of Swanwick Hall, 
Derbyshire, and those of Sutton, Surrey. What 
(if any) relationship exists between any of them ? 
Did a male branch of either house marry a Miss 
Boyne, of Yorkshire, at any time about the com- 
mencement of the present century? What part 
of Yorkshire is Holling Hail in ? Anxious. 


Tae Dotrnin.—What is the meaning of the 
dolphin when used as a symbol? Is it now, or 
was it at any time, on the shield or coat of arms 
of the city of Venice? It is said to have been 
sacred to Apollo, and the figure appears on many 
ancient coins and medals; but I rather think that 
this Mediterranean fish bears some special signi- 
fication in connexion with Venice, and, as many 
of your readers are aware, it frequently is fashioned 
in modern Venetian glass. P. C. H. 


Miveneap.— What is the blazon of the arms of 
the quondam borough of Minehead, so long a 
pocket borough of the Luttrells of Dunster 
Castle ? w. 8. W. 


Sr. Luce 11. 3.—It is here assumed that the 
Roman practice was to require Jews to betake 
themselves to their “own city.” Is there any 
profane instance of this? ScruTarTor. 


VottaireE.—Amongst my rhyming nonsense of 
days of yore I find the following :— 
“ Of every joy in life bereft, 
You’re crush’d by grief and care— 
Stuff, sir! while sleep and hope are left, 
How can a man despair?” 
I am sure that I was indebted to Voltaire for the 
thought here expressed. Can you inform me 
where it is to be found in Voltaire’s works? 
SENEX. 


“Miserres or Human Lire.”—In the second 
vol. of Beresford’s diverting Miseries is the follow- 
ing (from Miss Debby Testy) :— 

“Going to St. James’s Church (1807) in the fond hope 
of seeing a ‘charming man’ in the pulpit, and finding 
only—an AposTLe !” 

What is the allusion ? po Ae A 

Winterton, Brigg. 





“ERRARE POSSUM HRETICUS ESSE NOLO”.— 
Where is this saying, which is attributed to St. 
Augustine, to be found, as authenticated to him ? 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tue Brince or Sicus.—It always reminds me 
of Temple Bar! When was this bridge built? 
Has not many a romancer fancifully antedated it ? 

N. D. 


CicispEo.—Does this domestic official still exist 
in Italy, under that name or that of cavaliero 
servente ? E R. 





AUMUSSES, ALMUCLE.—Am I right in supposing 
that these, worn on the arm by the canons in some 
cathedrals abroad, are the origin of the broad 
scarves worn by dignitaries in our cathedrals and 


elsewhere ? G. E. L. 





Replies. 


LHWYD’S IRISH MSS. 

(4% S. vi. 387, 516; vii. 42; 5% S. iii. 491.) 

So many mistakes have been made by inde- 
pendent writers respecting this celebrated collection 
of MSS. that I cannot do better than give a con- 
nected narrative of how they came to be placed in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Ewd. Lhwyd (whose name is thus written by 
himself in MS., H. 21, p. 1) deceased in 1709, 
and the Irish part of his collection (perhaps more) 
was purchased by the fourth baronet, Sir 
Thomas Saunders Sebright, who died in 1736. 
He was succeeded by his elder son, who died in 
the same year, wnm., and left the succession to the 
sixth baronet, Sir John, to whom this collec- 
tion came by inheritance. 

This will correct an error in the preface to the 
Senchus Mor (p. xxxviii), edited by W. N. Han- 
cock and others for the Brehon Law Com- 
missioners :— 

“ Lhwyd’s collection of MSS. came into the hands of 
Sir John Sebright about 1782. The foundation of the 
Society of Antiquaries, which preceded the R.LA., 
having attracted attention to Irish antiquities, the cele- 
brated Edmund Burke ‘ prevailed on Sir John Sebright 
to present to the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
— collection of MSS., since called the Sebright 
“The trust upon which these MSS. were restored to 
Ireland is stated in Mr. Burke’s letter to Col. Vallancey, 
of 15th Aug., 1783, in which he suggested that the 
originals of the Irish MSS. with a literal translation into 
Latin or English should be published, that they might 
become the proper subjects of criticism or comparison. 

“It was in the hope” (he adds) “that some such 
thing should be done that I prevailed on Sir John 
Sebright to let me have his MSS., and that I sent them 
to Dublin by Dr. Leland.” 

There is an autograph letter of Sir John 
Sebright to Col. Vallancey preserved in the MS., 
H. 34, of which the following is a copy :— 
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**Sir,—Before I acknowledge the honour of your 
letter received long ago, I hoped to receive an answer to 
one I wrote to the Primate of Ireland at Bath, in which 
I had the ar to enclose yours as best expressive of 
your wishes, with which I joined mine, that you might 
study the Irish MSS. as long as you thought proper 
before they were to all eternity immured: although I 
have not yet heard from his Grace, I am willing to 
flatter myself that directions are already sent to Dublin 
for that purpose, but after Christmas I conclude the 
Primate will remove to London, where without doubt I 
shall see him. 

“Permit me, sir, to thank you for your agreeable 
| ome but more particularly for the great honour you 

ave done me in a dedication far beyond what I deserve. 
—I am, sir, with great respect, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

“J. SEBRIGHT. 
“ Beechwood, near St. Albans, 
“ Dec. 16th, 1782. 

** Give me leave to congratulate you, sir, on your pro- 
motion to the rank of colonel, which I read in the 
Gazette with great pleasure.” 

The “ present,” to which allusion is made in the 
letter, is number ten of the Collectanea, 1782. 

There is no entry in the registry respecting this 
valuable donation, but there is a note in one of the 
MS. catalogues, in the handwriting of the late 
Dr. Barrett, who was then librarian, which states 
that “the MSS. were received in the Library, 
Oct. 31, 1786.” The press marks were, H. 21, 22, 
24-37, 53-59, 64-71, 77-87, altogether forty-two 
vols. Seven other vols., H. 40-46, which may have 
formed part of the same collection, were purchased 
at Col. Vallancey’s sale. There are amongst them 
three vocabularies and a grammar, and at one time 
I thought that the missing Cornish-English voca- 
bulary, referred to by the Rev. R. Polwhele in his 
Cornish-English Dictionary (Truro, 1808, 4to.), 
might be found; but the search was fruitless. 
He writes on p. v of the advertisement :— 

“TI had the honour of perusing all the MSS. relating 
to etymology which could be found in the library of the 
late Sir Thomas Sebright, Bart., where the literary 
remains of Mr. Lhwyd were thought to have been 

ited. Among them I met with an imperfect 
English-Cornish vocabulary, and in the other scattered 
memorandums I found several Cornish words I had not 
seen before, which in this work are inserted ; but the 
Cornish-English vocabulary was not among those papers, 
and is therefore sup to be lost, and always will be 
regretted by the curious.” 

The remains of Cornish literature are very 
scanty, and the discovery of a vocabulary which 
might aid Keltic scholars in their researches would 
be of very great interest. The latest published 
notice I have seen of Lhwyd’s collection of MSS. 
is in Mr. E. Edwards’s Free Town Libraries 
(Triibner & Co., Lond., 1869), b. iv. p. 109, where 
he states :— 

“Part of the Archzological MSS. of Lhwyd are at 
Shirburn, whither they came by the bequest of Wm. 
Jones, F.R.S., to the second Earl of Macclesfield. 
Another —— of Lhwyd’s MSS. was purchased by Sir 
Thomas Sebright of Beechwood. These were eventuall 
sold by public auction. A part of those sold is now, 





believe, in the Middle Hill Library. Others are now in 


the British Museum. The Sebright part of the collec- 
tion extended to 150 volumes, relating chiefly to the 
antiquities and the philology of Ireland and Wales.” 

The gentleman referred to was the father of the 
celebrated Oriental scholar, Sir Wm. Jones, and 
distinguished himself as a mathematician: never- 
theless, being a native of Anglesea, he may have 
taken an interest in Welsh literature and anti- 

‘ties. The Earl was his friend and benefactor, 

he may have desired to acknowledge his 
iness in that way. An inspection of his will 
nught throw some light on the matter. In order 
to clear up the question of donation or bequest to 
Trinity College, I had a search made of Sir J. 
Sebright’s will, and the result was that no men- 
tion of such a bequest occurred in it. Unfortu- 
nately, I did not ask whether there was mention 
in it of the remaining part of the collection, but 
this can easily be ascertained by any one residing 
near Doctors’ Commons. The mistake into which 
I fell myself (4° S. vii. 42) was made on the 
authority of Mr. Mason, who was employed, or 
thought he had been employed, by the Royal Com- 
missioners for the Public Records of Ireland to 
compile a catalogue." A disagreement between 
him and the Commissioners respecting the remu- 
neration caused him to withdraw from the work, 
and the rough draft was purchased by the Board 
of Trinity College. In the Irish department he 
was assisted by Mr. O'Reilly, author of the dic- 
tionary, but the descriptions of the MSS. are in- 
complete, and in many cases incorrect. 

Subsequently Dr. O’Donovan made a very full 
descriptive catalogue of all the Irish MSS. in 
Trinity College, with one remarkable exception, 
viz., the Book of Leinster, of a part of which a 
photographic fac-simile is now being executed at 
the Royal Irish Academy. Mr. Mason and Mr. 
O'Reilly also left it unnoticed, and Mr. O’Curry, 
in his lectures, is the only Irish scholar who has 
attempted to describe it, but, for the reasons 
assigned by him (p. 187), he left it incomplete :— 

“The book [he ey consists at present of over four 
hundred pages of large folio vellum, but there are many 
leaves of the old pagination missing. 

“To give anything like a satisfactory analysis of this 
book would take at least one whole lecture. I cannot, 
therefore, within my present limited space do more than 
glance at its general character, and point, by name only, 
to a few of the many important pieces preserved in it.” 

In the Archeologia Britannica, Lhwyd gives 
list of MSS. to be found in public collections, 
which he compiled from the Catalogi Librorwm 
MSS. Anglia et Hibernia (Oxon, 1697), but does 
not allude to his own or any other private collec- 
tion. B. E. N. 





Gresoam Coutiece (5% §. iii. 469.)—Though 
some of those who afterwards formed the Royal 
Society had from time to time met privately, both 
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in London and in Oxford, yet the first formal 
meetings of the founders were held at Gresham 
College, London, in 1658. The society received 
its first royal charter in 1662, and continued to 
meet at Gresham College till June, 1665, when its 
meetings were suspended, on account of the Plague, 
till Feb., 1665-6. The meetings of the society 
were again interrupted by the great fire in 1666, 
as the greater part of the college was then required 
for the use of the Lord Mayor and the City 
merchants. Hence the Royal Society removed in 
Jan., 1666-7, to Arundel House, Milford Lane, 
Strand, where apartments were offered to them by 
the Hon. Henry Howard (afterwards sixth Duke of 
Norfolk). This gentleman offered to give the 
society a piece of ground in Arundel Gardens to 
build a house, a plan of which was prepared by 
Wren, and 50,000 bricks promised by the Presi- 
dent, the Lord Brouncker ; but this scheme came 
to nothing. About this time the king presented 
Chelsea College to the society. This building was 
not suitable for their occupation, and there was 
great difficulty in selling or letting it, on account 
of the annoyance caused by Prince Rupert’s glass 
house, which adjoined it. It was in vain that the 
society requested the prince to “consider the 
society on account of the mischief that his glass 
house was doing to it.” In the end they sold the 
premises again to the king, in 1682, for 1,300. 

In April, 1673, on the invitation of some lead- 
ing men in the City, the Royal Society returned to 
Gresham College, and continued to meet there till, 
having in 1705 received from the Mercers’ Com- 
pany notice to the effect that they had determined 
not to grant the society the use of rooms in the 
college any longer, they sought lodgings elsewhere, 
and in 1710 they removed toa house which they 
had purchased in Crane Court, Fleet Street. Thus 
for nearly half a century, with two or three short 
interruptions, Gresham College was the head- 
quarters of the Royal Society. It was here that 
M. forbiére attended the meeting of the society 
in 1663, which he quaintly describes as being at 
the “College de Gresham, dans la rué Biscop- 
gestridt,” and it was in reference to these early 
meetings that a poet (Glanvill?) of the time 
wrote :— 

** At Gresham College a learned knott, 
unparalled designs have lay’d 
to make themselves a corporation 
and know all things by demonstration,” &c. 


It was here, too, that the museum of “ curiosi- 
ties” was displayed, of which Dr. Grew prepared 
«catalogue. Dr. Grew was elected a fellow of the 
society in 1671, and served as secretary in 1677-9, 
during which time he made the catalogue, though 
it was not published till 1681. When the society 
removed in 1780 into the apartments provided for 
it in Somerset House, there was no room for its 
museum, and the collections were consequently 





dispersed. The specimens of natural history were 
presented to the British Museum. 

I would refer your correspondent for further in- 
formation to Bishop Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society; Birch’s History of the Royal Society; 
Weld’s History of the Society; and to Ward’s 
Lives of the Gresham Professors. In the last- 
named work there is an interesting plate by Vertue, 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the old college, origi- 
nally Gresham’s own mansion-house. It was 
pulled down in 1768, and the Excise Office erected 
on its site. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


“TLocxsLey Hatt” (5 §. iv. 48.)—I do not 
speak of “ignorance,” but I do not see how 
W. T. M. can be acquitted of hypercriticism on at 
least two out of his three points. 

1. This is a very harmless synecdoche, or part 
for the whole, at most. If a man were born in 
1801, at any time in the year, and reached the 
summer of 1845, surely he, or “his summers” 
(which, in poetry, may be construed as much the 
same), may naturally enough be said to have 
reached forty-four years. 

2. This is a simple ellipsis : “as the crow (comes 
to).” 

3. This is no doubt literally true, but I appre- 
hend it isa very near thing. A rook is said in 
Johnson to “ resemble a crow” ; and I believe the 
only difference is that the one eats grain, the other 
carrion. LYTTELTON. 

P.S.—In Hill’s History of Animals, i. 387, it is 
said of the bird called the Royston crow, that it is 
“‘ somewhat larger than the common rook.” 


Surely the poet was well justified in speaking of 
the crow leading the rookery home. Rooks are 
called crows in Mr. Tennyson’s native county, and 
over more than one-half of England. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“(1.) By what elastic and syncretic process do 
summers come to years?” The term summers is 
constantly used by English writers as equivalent 
to years, €. 9. :— 

“ Five summers have I spent in farthest Greece.” 

Com. £r., i. 1. 
(Our Saxon ancestors, perhaps more rationally, 
reckoned years by winters.) 

“(2.) Is a crow a year, or the equivalent to a 
length of years?” “As the many-winter’d crow” 
clearly implies “As (the years of) the many- 
winter’d crow.” 

“(3.) How can a crow, not being a rook, lead a 
rookery ?” 

‘« Light thickens ; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 
Macbeth, iii. 2. 
How can a crow, not being a rook, make wing to a 
rooky wood ? a 0. & 
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If W. T. M. is dissatisfied with the Laureate’s 
“many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home,” what would he say to Shakspeare’s— 

“ And thou treble-dated crow, 

That thy sable gender makest 

With the breath thou givest and takest, 

*Mongst our mourners shalt thou go” !— 
where no doubt the raven is meant. Poets, in fact, 
would feel themselves justified in extending the 
name still more widely. I should not, however, 
have troubled “ N. & Q.” on the subject had I not 
wished to ascertain whether any of Shakspeare’s 
editors have explained the second and third lines 
of the quotation. They occur in The Phanix and 
the Turtle (Globe ed., p. 1057). 

CHITTELDROOG. 


“ Winpsucker” (5 S, iv. 46.)—Mnr. Brarr is 
quite right, and I was quite wrong, about the 
meaning of this word in The Silent Woman. My 
remark was in fact a scribble in the margin, never 
intended to be made into a note, and as soon as I 
perceived that it was so, I took the first opportunity 
of correcting it. If Mr. Buarr will turn to the 
last edition of Ben Jonson, in nine volumes, 8vo., 
he will find that the note in vol. iii. p. 514, is 
very differently worded.— 

“ Windsucker.}] Horses subject to a particular affection 
of the respiratory organs, amounting I believe to unsound- 
ness, are known by this name. But the old dramatists, 
though necessarily well acquainted with horses and their 
ways, employed it for the species of hawk which Gifford 
describes. Chapman, in his Preface to the Jliad (ed. 
Hooper, vol. i. p. xvii), characterizes a detractor, whom 
some have imagined to be Jonson himself :—‘ But there 
is a certain envious windsucker that hovers up and down, 
laboriously engrossing all the air with his luxurious 
ambition, and buzzing into every ear my detraction.’ ” 

This was printed many months ago. It is 
pleasant to receive notice, even in the way of cor- 
rection, from so distant a place as Melbourne, 
although I find that in the Antipodes they are 
as linble to err aselsewhere. How otherwise could 
Mr. Buarr himself have informed us (“ N. & Q.,” 
iii. 515) that “the lady to whom Horace Walpole 
made proposals of marriage was Miss Agnes Berry”? 
To employ a formula “N. & Q.” has lately been 
discussing, I venture to say, “ All Lombard Street 
to a China orange” it was the elder Berry, Miss 
Mary, with whom Walpole offered to share his 
coronet. F. Cunyivenam. 


Cox’s Museum (5 §S. iv. 46.)— That Cox’s 
Museum was a popular and fashionable exhibition 
may be gathered from the allusions to it during 
its existence. A former writer on this subject in 
“N,. & Q.” mentions the following in Sir Anthony 
Absolute’s speech on filial obedience. The lady he 
destines for his son shall “ be as ugly as I choose ; 
she shall have a hump on each shoulder ; she shall 
be as crooked as a crescent ; her one eye shall roll 
like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum” (The Rivals, 
produced 1775, Act ii. sc. 1). 





I may add that in Evelina (1778), Miss Burney 
describes a visit there by her heroine and party. 
After some general remarks she says :— 

“Just then our attention was attracted by a pine- 
apple, which, suddenly opening, discovered a nest of 
birds, who immediately began to sing.” 

And— 

“The entertainment concluded with a concert of 
mechanical music; I cannot explain how it was pro- 
duced, but the effect was pleasing.” —Ed. 1783, p. 128. 
Later on in the same work there is another mention 
of the place. 

It is stated that the collection was disposed of 
by lottery in 1775 (a special act of Parliament 
having been obtained) ; if so, a reference to it ina 
novel published three years afterwards is strong 
proof that it was an exhibition of no ordinary 
kind. Cartes WYLIE. 

A good deal of interesting matter connected with this 
subject has already appeared in ‘“‘N. & Q.” See 28, 
iv. 32,75; 3° S. v. 305; vi. 46; ix. 91; 4 8. i. 271.] 


Srar or A Foreien Orpver (5 §. iv. 47.)— 
Probably the star is one of the insignia of a Portu- 
guese order of knighthood, but the description 
given is too meagre to enable me to say to which 
order it belonged. Queen Maria of Portugal 
placed all the orders of her kingdom under the 
protection of the Sacred Heart, and a representa- 
tion of the heart, surmounted by a cross (not 
“ pierced by a sword”), is placed upon the upper 
rays of the stars of oll all the Portuguese 
orders. (The Orders of the Tower and Sword and 
Sta. Isabella are exceptions, as is also the reformed 
Order of St. James.) May I be permitted to 
protest against the common error, of which an 
instance appears in the query, by which the badge 
or star of an order is called the order itself? A 
man must be of preternatural size who wears on 
his body, say, the Order of the Bath! We know 
well enough what is meant; but it is just as easy 
to write “ cross,” “‘ badge,” or “star” as “ order,” 
and this plan has the advantage of calling a thing 
by its right name. J. Woopwarb. 


The order is neither French nor Spanish ; from 
K. H. B.’s description I believe it to be that of 
Christ of Portugal. J. Hamitton. 


Tue Surrix “-ster” (5 §. iii, 321, 371, 
413, 449; iv. 32.)—Dr. Brewer says that I still 
harp upon the word min or min’, for monk, as a 
great offence. Certainly I do. The A.-S. form is 
munuc, merely borrowed from the Lat. monachus; 
but the fem. form minicene is of native formation, 
the change of vowel being due to wmlaut; see 
Helfenstein’s Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic 
Languages, p. 2. Sometimes the umlaut was 
neglected, whence the form municene. Both 


munuc and minicene are entirely distinct in their 
origin from the root min-, small, which appears in 
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the Latin-English minim and in the native English 
minnow. Of course, the form minic for monk 
neither has been nor can be found; it would be 
violation of the principles of our language. 

If there be confusion about -ster, it is not of my 
making. I pointed out that it is really a question 
of date. Atone time, the earliest, it was feminine; 
at another, a later one, the feminine sense was 
lost. Obviously, then, we need not expect to find 
it in words of a late coinage. 

The suggestion that there is a difference between 
daunster and daunstere will, if investigated, prove 
a mere delusion. The spelling daunstere is merely 
accidental ; the word happened to be so spelt in 
the MS. selected for printing. Any one who has 
really collated old English MSS. knows well 
enough that the final -e, often of great importance, 
means nothing at all in that particular class of 
words. Thus, in the Prologue to Piers the Plow- 
man, the Vernon MS. has—“ Bakers, Bochers, 
and Breusters monye,” A. text, 1 98; whilst the 
Laud MS. has—“ Baxsteres, and brewesteres, and 
bocheres manye,” B. text, 1. 218. 

Speaking for myself, I can say that the collation of 
more than a quarter of a million of lines of English 
in fourteenth century MSS. has cured me of many 
delusions ; and I think it is a process which might 
be recommended to all who take an interest in our 
old language. I especially deprecate controversy, 
and intend not to say more upon this subject. It 
is not a question of what assertions can be in- 
vented, but of what our old MSS. say. 

Water W. SxKeart. 


Surely every one knows that minster is from 
monasterium, from povas for jovos, solitary, 
single. Monachus, povayos (whence A.-S. munec, 
munuc, monachus, municene, monialis), is also 
from povas, and, as some say, exw. The Gaelic 
min, W. man, small, are derived from puvus, 
pevvos. As a geographical termination (as in 
Leinster, Munster) -ster is sometimes a corruption of 
the Northern stedr, A.-S. sted, stede, locus, statio, 
spatium. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Paris. 


Tue Counts pe Lancastre, Laycastro, &e. 
(5™ §S. ii. 304, 419 ; iii. 438 ; iv. 13.)—Your corre- 
spondent seems to have paid, inadvertently, a 
compliment to my respect for the reader, by itali- 
cizing my dubious expressions when stating that 
of which I was, and still am, perfectly certain. 
My reference was correct ; but it is not to be ex- 
pected that I should, because I happen to refer to 
this or that title, be bound to single out individuals 
in their personal character, with which I have 
nothing todo. But Mr. Woopwarp forgets that 
it was he himself who introduced Lancastro, when 
apparently assuming that Lancastre and Lancastro 
are identical. These two titles are so well known 
in connexion with the Peerage, that not to know 








them as such argues a certain recluseness. Of 
course, I am aware of an ancient title of Lancastro ; 
my scepticism is as to its descent, but the title 
which [ referred to was Lancastre. I may now 
add another (royal Scottish) title which has, to a 
certain extent, been also pirated by Don Carlos, 
namely, D’ Albania. The Emperor of Austria has 
also committed a similar error. 

“ At my peril” I venture to say that Sousa, if 
properly tested by one competent to examine the 
documentary evidence on which his statements are 
supposed to be founded, would be discovered to be 
no more immaculate than those other imitative 
genealogists, who have accepted, as ancient, titles 
conferred even upon the descendants of those 
Portuguese Jews, who, on the marriage of Cathe- 
rine of Braganca, were permitted to settle in our 
West India colonies. But as foreign titles are 
not subjected to such tests as our Peerage, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Portuguese Peerage 
is a work of no real authority. 

But to return to the original subject of dis- 
cussion. Not only has Don Carlos, the present 
belligerent, conferred a title appertaining to Scotch 
royalty, but an English Under-Secretary of State 
has, in his official capacity, recognized it in ad- 
dressing the holder by it, or has, perhaps, only 
acted up to the well-known maxim of society, that, 
provided his surroundings be those of a gentleman, 
we are bound to style a man as he styles himself. 
But if the prerogative of conferring hereditary 
titles be conceded to Don Carlos, in virtue of his 
own pretensions, then other unthroned princes 
have an equal right to do the same, as representa- 
tives of their respective royal lines; and time 
would not run against the exercise of their pre- 
rogative. My only objection is that foreign princes 
should pirate English titles in conferring honours 
on their friends and followers. Yet this is of 
daily oecurrence ; and the “ Holy Father” himself, 
although only a “spiritual” power, nevertheless 
deals with English territorial titles, instead of con- 
ferring spiritual ones derived from the calendar of 
saints. Father Ignatius is a good example of the 
latter principle. But I confess that my unbelief 
requires more help than it has received from your 
correspondent. I feel this defect of scepticism in 
my idiosyncrasy, and admire those whose more 
capacious faith in things genealogical must, neces 
sarily, be a source of satisfaction, nay, perhaps, 
even happiness. \. 


Srr Nicnotas Bacon (5" §. iii. 509.)— 
Chalmers, in his Biographical Dictionary, gives a 
long memoir under this name, and at p. 280 
some particulars of his published speeches and 
letters, and references to show that he wrote on 
the history of England and comments on the minor 
prophets. And in the British Museum are the two 
following works by him :—Arguwments exhibited in 
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Parliament by Sir N. B., whereby-it is Proved that 
the Persons of Noblemen are attachable by Law for 
Contempts by them Committed in the Court of 
Chancery, &c., London, 1641, 4to., and The Right 
of Succession to the Crown of England in the Family 
of the Stuarts, exclusive of Mary Queen of Scots, 
asserted and defended by Sir N. B., against Sir A. 
Brown, &c., 1723, 8vo. The latter work is 
“faithfully published from the original manu- 
script,” by Nathaniel Boothe, of Gray’s Inn, who 
explains in the dedication that it had lain long by 
him in manuscript “and so had continued, had 
not the persuasion of a right reverend prelate . . 

prevailed upon him to publish it purely to oblige 
the curious.” As Sir N. Bacon died in 1575, this 
explanation of a work appearing so long after 
seems necessary. This work extends to 93 pages, 
but the work printed in 1641 is only a tract of a 
few pages, and does not contain in itself any 
reason for being printed so long after the author's 
death. Jostan Miuuer, M.A. 


Betz Literature (5" §. iii. 42, 82, 163, 200, 
220, 385.) — 

“ Bells Founder Confounded; or, Sabinianus Confuted : 
With his damnable Sect. Written by a Lover of Musick, 
especially in Churches. 

Barns, Durand, and Platino tells 
That Pope Sabinnian brought in bells. 
Anno, 603. 
4to., Title, and pp. 10. Subscribed by Samuel Chidley— 
On the behalf of all Saints, 
And for the cure of all Souls.” 
This violent Puritanical tract, which is a sort of 
argumentative petition to Parliament in favour of 
destroying cathedral bells, is without dats or 
printer's name, but was published about 1652, 
on July 9th of which year (Parliament having 
voted down the cathedrals for satisfaction of the 
— faith) the question was put in the House of 
ommons, “That the bells of such cathedrals as 
the Parliament shall think fit to be pulled down 
shall be applied to publick use for making 
ordnance for shipping”; this, however, was 
negatived by a majority of two, the numbers being 
twenty-three to twenty-one. 

At the end of his tract, Chidley prints a petition 
to the Honourable Committee for regulating the 
Markets, praying them to pull down St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and erect a new market in its place. 
Five years later the author was ordered into 
custody by the House of Commons for a book 
entitled Thunder from the Throne of God against 
the Temples of Idols; with an Epistle in it, &c. 


W. H. Atuiyovrt. 
Oxford. 


“ Hrerarcny” (5 §, iv. 45.)—I quite agree 
with Mr. Darsy Grirrita as to the misuse of 
this word ; and I would take the opportunity to 
add a protest against another vile Gallicism, 
“ officious ” for “unofficial,” which has found its 





way into our Foreign Office Despatches, and will 
certainly gain a footing unless expelled. It is not 
only unnecessary, but wrong, having already a 
proper sense of its own, and one quite different 
from “ unofficial.” LYTTELTON. 


Sratutes AND ORDINANCES OF THE LonG 
PARLIAMENT AND CromMWwELL (5% §., iv. 7.)—For 
printed copies of these Ordinances consult the 
catalogues in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, especially the list of King's Pamphlets. 
Many useful notices of these Ordinances will also 
be found in Bulstrode Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
folio, of which the 1732 edition is the best. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 


Peter or Sr. Peter (5'* §. iv. 8.)}—When the 
Czar founded the city in 1703, he dedicated it to 
St. Peter, and on the medal which was then struck 
in commemoration there was inscribed, “ Petrus 
Alexii Fil. D. G. Russ. Imp. M. Dux Moscovis,” 
and on the reverse, “‘ Hzec fortia Mcenia Condit (sic) 
—St. Pettersburg.” The town certainly bore the 
name of St. Petersburg during the Czar’s life, and 
his funeral sermon, by Theophanes, the Archbishop 
of Pleskow, March 10, 1725, was printed in the 
“Royal city of St. Petersburg.” There is 
ample authority for. the name of the city, and 
though after a time the “ Saint” was lost, and the 
city was called “ Petersburg” alone, it was still the 
city of St. Peter. His statue remained on 
the principal gate, which was designated St. 
Peter's Gate. It would be an error to say that 
the city was named after the Czar Peter. It was 
founded and named in honour of St. Peter by 
Peter the Great. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton. 


James McHenry (5* §. iii. 507.)—Mnr. Inetts 
may find a brief account of this writer in Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary. In addition to the works 
named I possess copies of the following, by Dr. 
McHenry: The Jackson Wreath; or, National 
Souvenir, Phil., 1829, 12mo.; Waltham: an 
American Revolutionary Tale, in three cantos, 
N.Y., 1823, 18mo.; The Insurgent Chief; or, 
O'Halloran : an Irish Historical Tale of 1798, by 
Solomon Secondsight, Phil., 1824, 3 vols. ; Hearts 
of Steel: an Irish Historical Tale of the Last 
Century, by the Author of “The Wilderness,” 
L., 1825, 3 vols. Of the Pleasures of Friend- 
ship at least eight editions were published. The 
earliest which I possess, and which I believe to be 
the first, is entitled The Pleasures of Friendship : 
& poem in two parts, to which are added a few 
original Irish melodies, Pittsburg, 1822,8vo. The 
latest I know of (called the seventh) was published 
in 1836. GasToN DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Extra-Murat Buriat anp Cremation (5% §. 
iii, 508.)—SperrenD has been altogether misled, 
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and no wonder, by the loose, random statements of 
his French author. “M. Tyrres” was Jonathan 
Tyers, the originator of Vauxhall Gardens. He 
purchased the estate of Denbies, near Dorking, 
and in — out the grounds there he indulged 
in a make-believe gloom as a set off to the 
debauchery, indecency, and buffoonery which he 
kept going at Vauxhall. In a thick wood he 
built a temple and an alcove, adorned with would- 
be solemn pictures by Hayman, and two skulls 
were placed on pedestals, with inscriptions in- 
tended to be affecting. This was the extent of the 
funereal apparatus. The “squelettes,” “ corbeaux,” 
and “ cercueils ” were all imaginary, nor was there 
anything connected with “ extra-mural interment 
or cremation.” In 1767 a Mr. King bought the 
property, and utterly swept away all Tyers’s 
trumpery. The estate, very greatly enlarged, is 
now adorned by a fine mansion, the residence of 
Mr. Cubitt, one of the members for West Surrey. 


Dorking. 


Tue “ Grants’ Graves” at Penritu (5" §, iv. 
44.)—I visited Penrith a few weeks ago, and saw the 
giants’ graves on the north side of the church. It 
seemed to me that the tall stones at the head and feet 
were medieval crosses, such as were almost always 
to be found in churchyards before the Reforma- 
tion swept such things away, and many specimens 
of which are still to be seen in various paris of 
England. The four stones which run along the 
graves appeared to be of a much older date, but 
they are so weather-worn that it is not easy to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion about them. 

The upright stone or cross at the west end of the 
graves seemed to be placed in a font, holy-water 
vessel, or trough sunk in the ground ; but the grass 
was long, and I did not hold myself to be justified 
in disturbing the surface of the ground, so in this 
matter I may well be mistaken. 

It would be interesting to know when these 
objects were first described, and to be referred to any 
early drawings or engravings of them. GuIs. 


“Resent” (5% 8. iv. 26.)—A good instance of 
this use of “resent ” will be found in a letter to 
Bishop Burnet from Dr. Beach of Salisbury ; see 
Burnet’s Life, prefixed to the History of My Own 
Times (p. lxi, ed. 1766) :— 

“ And I cannot but deeply resent your obliging readi- 
ness to relieve me, because it is not clogged with any 
bitter conditions or reserves that would lessen the favour.” 

I see that in my note-book, side by side with 
this use of “resent,” I have put down the use of 
“reject ” in the sense of “ re-elect,” putting some- 
body back into the place from which he had been 
thrown out. It is so used by Hooker in the 
preface to his Ecclesiastical Polity, but I cannot 
lay my finger on the exact passage. 

*H. F. Boro. 





Tue Caitp or Hare (5* §. iv. 44.)—A full 
account of the Child of Hale will be found in 
Harland’s Lancashire Legends, p. 31. A little 
additional information concerning him is given in 
the Local Notes and Queries of the Manchester 
Guardian for August 31, 1874, No. 406. 

W. R. Crep.anp. 

Campfield. 


Perer Lorp Mautey, 1415 (5" §. iv. 48.)—I 
presume that I am justified in supposing Manley 
in this query to be a misprint for Mauley. The 
answer, in that case, is—Constance married (1) 
William Fairfax, by whom she had no issue, and 
(2) Sir John Bigot (Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 
p. 345). As to her issue, if any, by the second 
marriage, I can give no information. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Constance, the eldest sister and co-heir of Peter 
Lord de Mauley, married (2) Sir John Bigot or 
Bigod, by whom she had two sons, Francis, who 
died s.p., and Ralph, slain at Towton, together 
with his son John. The latter married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Scrope of Bolton, and was father 
of Ralph. Three generations later the male line 
failed with another Ralph, whose sister and heir, 
Dorothy Bigot, married Roger Radcliffe. 

W. E. B. 


Furmety or Frumenty (5% §. iv. 46.)—Mr. 
Barnuam asks if this dish is confined to the 
eastern counties. It is still, or was till very 
recently, eaten in Yorkshire on Christmas Eve. 
There cannot be a doubt of the derivation of the 
name from froment, “La meillure espéce de blé” 
(Dictionnaire de l Académie Frangaise), the best 
wheat being chosen for this holiday mess. The 
correct spelling would, therefore, seem to be fru- 
menty, though I have always heard the word pro- 
nounced in Yorkshire furmety. 

Wituiam WIcKHAM. 


Tue “Montaty Macazine” (5 §, iv. 48.)— 
A paragraph transcribed from Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire (vol. vi. p. 1874, Paris, 1865) answers 
the questions of your correspondent K. P. D. E. :— 

“The Monthly Magazine from the commencement in 
February, 1796, to 1825, 60 vols. in-8. 

“ New Series, from 1826 to 1834, 18 vols., et 1835, 1 vol. 
(ou vol. xix.), continué sous le titre de Monthly Magazine 
of Politics, Literature, and Belles-Lettres, 1835-38, formant 
les t. xx. & xxvi. ; sous le titre Monthly Magazine, edited 
by J. A. Heraud, 1839-43, 9 vol.” 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 


The Monthly Magazine was started in 1796, and 
by Sir Richard Phillips (alias Sir Philip Richards). 
Dr. Aikin was its first editor. It seems, ante, 
p. 58, to have been in existence in 1806. 

FrepDK. RULE. 
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3onouGHS OF Enc ianp (5" §. iv. 48.)— Firma 
Burgi; or, an Historical Essay concerning the 
Cities, Towns, and Boroughs of England, by 
T. Madox, was published in 1726. Notitia Par- 
liamentaria; or,an History of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs of England and Wales, by B. Willis, 
3 vols., was in course of publication. Vol. i. was 
published in 1715, and second edition, enlarged, 
1730, and vol. iii. in 1750. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Cuvrcn Book Entries (5" §. iv. 65.)—Does 
Mr. Watcort mean that he has not met with the 
female name “‘ Emot” before? It was by no means 
uncommon in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The following persons bearing this name 
occur in my father’s List of the Roman Catholics 
in the County of York in 1604 :— 

Emot Boyes of Sponton, 
Emott Atkinson of Stanwick, 
Emet Howlforth of Fyling, 
Emet Hawe of Hornby, 
Emott Cockerell of Egton. 
Maset Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Tue Liwerick Betts” (5™ §, iii. 488, 517 ; 
iv. 69.)}—A fine poem, by Horace Moule, under 
this title, with an illustration by J. E. Millais, 
R.A., appeared in Once a Week, Dec. 20, 1862. 
Mr. Moule acknowledges “the germ of the story ” 
to have been taken from “ Bartlett’s Ireland, ii. 71.” 
In this version the Italian founder is told by one 
who has come “ from a far Northern sea” that his 
bells were “ at Limerick, on the Shannon,” and he 
at once sets off to Limerick to again hear his bells. 
He dies in the way described in Mr. Tugwell’s 
sermon, quoted by R. W. F. (iii. 489). 

CuTuBert Bebe. 


Tue Rosin anv Tue Wren (5* §. iii. 84, 134, 
492.)—There is a beautiful legend in the Greek 
Church about the robin, and how he came to get 
his breast red. Our Lord, when a boy, used to 
feed the robins that came to his mother’s door. 
When on the cross, the robin, seeing his agony, 
tried to pull out the thorns of the crown which 
pierced his forehead. Our Lord is said to have 
addressed the robin, “Little bird, thy labour is 
yain ; but, because of thy love toward me, thou 
shalt ever bear a breast stained with blood ; and, 
though ail thy kind shall be thine enemies, man 
shall ever be thy friend for my sake.” The legend 

on to say that the robin never left the tomb 
of our Lord till the Resurrection, and that, at the 
Ascension, he joined his note with the angels’ 
song. 

It is remarkable that in many countries— 
perhaps all—he bears a Christian name. Bewick 
says :—“ About Bornholm it is called Tomi Liden ; 
in Norway, Peter Ronsmad; in Germany it is 
called Thomas Gierdet ; and with us, Robin Red- 
breast.” E. L. BLeyxrysorp. 





“Gruesome” (5% §, iii. 288, 372.)\—Dr. Sxry 
Muir will find this word, somewhat differently 
spelt, in Robert Burns’s poem, Hallowe'en, at the 
twenty-third stanza. It is a Scottish word, 
signifying loathsomely grim. The diphthong ou 
is sounded as oo in English. 

T. S. Noreare. 
Sparham, Norwich. 


“ History oF THE Jesuits” (5™ §. iii. 509; 
iv. 20.)—As far back as 1820 I .read such a work 
in 2 vols., 8vo. Some one of the name of “ Dallas” 
was connected with it as author or editor. I have 
never seen it since. J. B. 

Aberdeen. 


Monastic Seat (5" §, iii. 288, 334.)—The 
following note from Burke's History of the Com- 
moners may, perhaps, prove of some interest in 
reference to the seal alluded to by your corre- 
spondents — 

“The name of Creyke or Craik occurs in early times 
in Suffolk. Margery Creyke, according to Dugdale, 
founded a monastery at Flixton, in that county, about 
four hundred years ago. It likewise occurs in Cam- 
bridgeshire. In the south aisle of the nave of Westley 
Waterless Church is a gravestone, with figures of a 
knight and his lady engraved on brass plates under 
canopies. This is commonly supposed to represent Sir 
John de Creyke, temp. Edward II., and his lady, but the 
arms are not those of the Yorkshire family. It appears 
by record that a manor in the parish of Westley Water- 
less passed by conveyance, in the early nart of the four- 
teenth century, from the family of Creyke to that of 
Vauncey.”—Vol. iv. p. 24. 

The ancient family of Creyke is of Danish ex- 
traction, and has for ages been settled in the East 
Riding of the county of York ; yet from the above 
extract it would seem that some scions of the 
house had settled in East Anglia. The arms are 
per fess arg. and sable, a pale and three ravens, 
called creykes in the old language of Yorkshire, 
counterchanged. Westley Waterless is a parish 
in Cambridgeshire, five miles distant from New- 
market. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Bonnie Dunpee” (5" §, ii. 5, 154, 357, 437, 
493 ; iii. 96, 194, 298, 357.)—I think that Mr. 
BovucuiEr errs in imagining that Victor Hugo has 
mistaken Bonnie Doon for Bonnie Dundee. Iam 
of opinion that the novelist means the very old air 
of Bonnie Dundee, which has no resemblance to the 
modern air of that name, being of a very pathetic 
nature. For this old air Tannahill composed his 
beautiful song, “‘ Keen blaws the wind ower the 
braes of Gleniffer,” and Hector MacNeill his song, 
“Saw ye my wee thing?” D. D. A. 

Dumbarton. 


The beautiful air Bonnie Dundee is usually 
sung to Hector MacNeill’s ballad, “Saw ye my 
wee thing? or, Mary of Castle Carey,” and bears 
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no resemblance to the popular and lively Bonnets 
of Bonny Dundee. It is included in Wood’s Songs 
of Scotland, Edin., 1849, vol. ii. p. 94. In a note 
the editor says, “ Bonnie Dundee is really the same 
air as that which we | ave just before given from the 
Skene MS. with words by Charles Neave, Esq., 
Advocate, under the title Adieu, Dundee.” 
A. C. 


“THe Quauity” (5™ §. iii. 228, 353.)—I find 
this word (as indicative of rank) used several times 
so long ago as 1680, in a scarce little volume, 


entitled Don Tomazo; or, the Juvenile Rambles of 


Thomas Dangerfield, 18mo., 1680. It is the his- 
tory of a young Englishman of “ Quality,” under a 
Spanish cognomen, who, as the epistle “To the 
Reader ” has it, having sown a somewhat plentiful 
crop of wild oats, “finding it such ill husbandry 
to deal in that sort of Grain, has resolved to give 
it over.” Cu. Ev. Ma. 
Codford St. Mary. 


Mitton’s “ L’ALLEGRO” (5™ §. i. 406 ; ii. 94, 
153, 378 ; iii. 178, 297, 356.)—C Sede are Psalin xe. 
9, “We bring our years to an end, as it 
were a tale that is told,” where the meaning is 
self-evident, though many commentators have 
missed it. Hersert RANDOLPH. 


As to the meaning of Milton’s “ every shepherd 
tells his tale,” it would be well to note the use of 
the phrase before and about the poet’s time. In 
Tottell’s Miscellany (1557), edited by Arber, I 
find :— 

“The turtle to her mate hath told her tale.”—P. 4. 

“ His beastes he kept upon the hyll, 
And he sate in the dale: 
And thus with sighes and sorrows shryll, 
He gan to tell his tale.” —P. 139. 
“ The hunter then* soundes out his horne, 
And rangeth straite through wood and corne. 
On hilles then shew the Ewe and Lambe, 
And every vong one with his dambe. 
Then lovers walke and tell their tale, 
Both of their blisse and of their bale.”—P. 231. 

She (the loved one) “telles her pelow al the tale.”— 
P. 236. 

“ And so saies hope in all his tale.”—P. 237. 
Gascoigne’s Philomene (Arber’s edition) :— 

“Thus she [7. ¢. the nightingale] tolde hir tale.”—P. 87. 
Watson’s Sonnets, No. 34 (Arber’s edition) :— 

“O wherefore tells my toung this dolefull tale?” ¢. e. of 
unrequited love. 

CANTAB. 


Tue “Earty Enotisn” Contraction For 
“Jesus” (5% S. ii. 265, 375, 437 ; iii. 15, 74, 211, 
389.)—To Mr. Warren I beg to state "that the 
supposed derivation of IHS, given in a previous 
note, is not my derivation. It is that of the 
anonymous author of an anti-Masonic work pub- 





i. e. when “ the Sunne had spred his raies.” 





lished nearly a century ago. Any Christian signi- 
fication of IHS is not affected by its presumed 
Hebrew origin. Mr. Warren must be aware 
that IHS are not the only letters in use amongst 
Christians which owe their origin to an older faith, 
aye, even to paganism. I could give several 
examples gleaned by myself from sepulchral monu- 
ments, and from altars at Rome. But I forbear, 
lest I should tread on forbidden ground. Mr, 
WarrREN may “call” on Masons to prove the 
Masonic origin of IHS, but— 

* Will they come when he does call on them ! 
I say that they will not answer to any such call. 
Masons take no notice of statements in anti-Ma- 
sonic books. To admit the truth of a single state- 
ment in such books would be almost tantamount 
to an admission of their entire exposures. I will 
say, in conclusion, that I cannot see anything far- 
fetched or “irrational” in the supposed Noachite 
origin of IHS. However, it rests on tradition 
only, and such is oftentimes a very blind guide. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Oup MSS. (5 §. iv. 7, 55.)}—Crericvs should 
consult the works on writing by Astle, Humphreys, 
and A. Wright. J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


»” 


“ Guesses at Trutu ” (5 §. ii. 89, 155, 278; 
iii. 177.)—I have good authority in stating that 
the contributions lettered p, L., «, T., and O. L 
respectively stand for Maria, Lucy, Esther, and 
Marcus Hare and Mrs. Augustus Hare's father, 
the Rev. Oswald Leycester. I can’t speak posi- 
tively of the remaining two mentioned by JaYDEE. 

Cu. Erxin Matuews, 

Codford St. Mary. 


Tue Nive or Diamonps THE CursE or Scor- 
LAND (4% §, vi. 194, 289.)—In Ireland there is a 
card called “ Grace’s Card”—which card I cannot 
recollect. Nearly fifty years ago I saw the fact 
stated in the history of that illustrious family, 
descended from Le Gros, Strongbow’s brother-in- 
law. As well as I recollect, the Grace of the day 
was asked to forsake King James for the other 
side. He was playing cards at the time. He 
wrote his contemptuous refusal on one of the 
cards. Perhaps some one read in such matters 
will give the exact particulars, The ruin of that 
family is one of the saddest in our sad history. It 
is well given in the Parliamentary Gazetteer: @ 
Topographical Dictionary for ~—- vol. iii. 
p. 418. C. C. V. G. 


Tue Opa (5" §. iii. 429, 475 ; iv. 56.)—I have 
been assured that the luck depends upon the 
colour. In these days a white opal is considered 
to be unlucky, while a black opal, I am told, is 
held to be extremely lucky. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
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Norwich CatHeprat (5 §. iv. 6, 29.)— 
Severe illness has prevented my answering the 
note of the Dean of Norwich on this subject. 
When I was at Norwich during what was called 
the restoration of the Norman apse, I saw the 
workmen knocking down the old, somewhat dilapi- 
dated Norman work, part of which, if I am not 
wrong in my recollection, was already being re- 
instated, as they call it, with new stone. I was 
told most positively that the whole, including the 
bishop’s seat, was to be renewed. No one can 
rejoice more than I do that, so far, better counsels 
have prevailed. 

The Dean allows that the destruction has been 
under consideration. Let us trust that there may 
never be such a discussion again, but that, at 
least in this case, common sense may prevail for 
good. J.C 


“Wuom” ror “Wao” (5 S§. iii. 465, 512; 
iv. 35.)—Will Pror. Arrwet. kindly analyze the 
following text? Its construction has often puzzled 
me, and it bears upon the question he has recently 
raised in “ N. & Q.”:—“ Whom do men say that 
I the Son of man am ?” St. Matt. xvi. 13. 

W. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough. 

Hanorne rn Cuarns (4 §. x. xi. xii. passim ; 
5% §. i. 35 ; iii. 378 ; iv. 37.)—In 1838 I saw the 
relics of certain rebels concerned in the Canarese 
insurrection of 1836-37 hanging in chains at Man- 
galore. They were in hooped cages, suspended 
from gibbets (in the manner described by Crvixis), 
upon a hill about two miles from the station. 

MILEs. 


I recollect the pirates hanging in chains at 
Blackwall, but not so late as 1828. 
Hype CLARKE. 


Pronunciation or C 1s Iratran (5% §. iii. 
184, 326; iv. 53.)—I had not seen Dr. Cuance’s 
article on this subject till my attention was called 
to it by H. K.’s communication (iv. 53), and I now 
write to point out that Dr. Cuance is wrong in 
supposing that c is ever pronounced as an aspirated 
ch in Spanish. The Spanish equivalent for the 
Italian dica is diga (as Dr. Chance intimates), 
in which the g is pronounced nearly as in English, 
and without any aspirate. J is in some words 
substituted for g, but always before ¢ or 7. 

Henry H. Gress. 

[Has our correspondent seen Dx. Cuancr’s article at 
the second reference ?] 


Basset Famity (5 §. iv. 68.)— 

1. Sir John Basset, Knt., temp. Hen. VIIL., 
married Joan, dau. and co-heiress of Sir P. Beau- 
mont of Youlston (the other co-heiress married 
Sir John Chichester of Raleigh) ; by her he left 
issue a son and heir— 





2. Joun, who married twice—(1) Elizabeth, dau. 
of John Denys, Esq. (by whom he had issue one 
son and four daughters, of whom Ann married 
Courtenay of Powderham), and (2) Honora, dau. 
of Sir Thomas Grenville, by whom he had issue 
three sons and four ‘daughters. He died in 1528, 
and is the person commemorated by the brass at 
Atherington. He was succeeded by the eldest son 
of the second marriage— 

3. John, who married Frances, dau. and co-heir 
of Arthur Plantagenet, and left issue (among 
others)— 

4. Arthur, who married Eleanora, dau. of Sir 
John Chichester of Raleigh and Youlston. Sir 
Arthur was killed, together with the judge and 
several others, by gaol fever, caught from the 
prisoners at the Lent assizes ut Exeter in 1585. 
He was buried at Atherington, where his tomb 
yet remains. He left issue Ann, who married Sir 
John Chichester of Hall (she died in 1665, and is 
buried at Marwood), and a son who succeeded 
him— 

5. Robert, who being, through his grandmother, 
descended from the Plantagenets, and of the blood- 
royal, made, early in the reign of James I., some 
pretensions to the crown of England ; but, failing 
to make good his claims, was obliged to fly to 
France to save his head. To compound for his 
offence, and to discharge the debts incurred by his 
expensive mode of living, Sir Robert had to sell 
White Chapple and thirty other manors. He 
married Elizabeth, second dau. and co-heir of Sir 
William Pougam, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
and left one son, Col. Arthur Basset. 

There are three tombs in Atherington Church— 
(1) An ancient stone figure, supposed to be a 

gasset, brought from the destroyed chapel at 
Umberleigh ; (2) that with the brasses in memory 
of Sir John Basset and his two wives, 1528 ; and 
(3) the tomb of Sir Arthur Basset, who died at 
Exeter, 1585. i ae 

Pewsey. 


Tue PassaGe OF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 
THE Rep Sea (5" §. iii. 347 ; iv. 30.)—I do not 
think that the formula quoted by Mr. Puarrt is 
conclusive about the fate of Pharaoh, as this 
formula seems to have been used to express com- 
plete defeat rather than annihilation, in accordance 
with the powerful mode of speech found in other 
cases, as the smoke of a captured city going up for 
ever and ever, &c. Let the reader carefully weigh 
the other passages in which this formula is found, 
as when Joshua captured Makkedah and Libnah. 
In each case shall we suppose that “ he let none 
remain” is to be taken so very literally as to pre- 
clude the possibility of one escaping? In Job i. 
15, 16, 17, 19, one only in each case is represented 
as escaping. Is this also to be taken literally? 
In Josh. viii. 22, the men of Ai are surrounded, 
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and none of them escape. Yet in such cases one 
generally hears of a few desperate men bursting 
through the ranks of the beleaguering foe. The 
case of Sisera tells the other way, since, directly 
after this expression, the fate of Sisera is recorded 
at full length. Now, it is very curious that 
nothing whatever is said personally of Pharaoh in 
the chapter which records the destruction of his 
army, and yet he had all along been a principal 
actor in the history. He is merely joined on to 
“his host,” ch. xiv. v. 4; “his servants,” v. 5. 
There is no doubt that he was there (v. 10), but he 
is personally ignored ; and just as Xerxes may be 
said to have been present at the battle of Salamis, 
though in reality he was merely a spectator on 
Mount A®galeos, and to have been defeated there, 
so that his army was to all intents and purposes 
“ annihilated,” so Pharaoh may not have entered 
the Red Sea at all, but, acting on the principle in 
vogue among Oriental despots, “ qui facit per alium 
facit per se,” have kept at a safe distance. In the 
song of Moses, ch. xv., there is not the slightest 
allusion to the personal fate of Pharaoh. How 
different is the case with regard to a far inferior 
character, Sisera, in the song of Deborah and 
Barak, Judges v. 28. The verse in Psalm cxxxvi. 
15, speaking of “ Pharaoh and his host,” may be 
paralleled by many passages in which the king is 
identified with his army. Take, for example, 
Judges iv. 23, “So God subdued on that day 
Jabin king of Canaan before the children of 
Israel”; and, in the next verse, they are ultimately 
said to have “destroyed Jabin.” Yet Jabin was 
certainly not in the battle, and may have died in 
his bed eventually. The purpose of the author 
was clearly to show the triumph of God’s plans 
and the utter frustration of those of Pharaoh, and 
the individual fate of Pharaoh was of little con- 
sequence. A very similar mode of treatment is 
pursued with respect to Sennacherib, who, it is 
well known, gained many victories after the 
destruction of his army. Yet that destruction is 
immediately followed by the announcement of his 
flight, his dwelling at Nineveh, and assassination 
(2 Kings xix. 37). A didactic purpose was served ; 
history was not perverted, his victories of 
eighteen subsequent years being passed over in 
silence. H. F. Wootrycn. 
Coxheath House, Linton, Maidstone. 


“Skating Rink” (5™ §. iii. 469; iv. 54.)— 
The Scottish word “ rink,” lately rendered familiar 
in London and elsewhere by the establishment of 
skating rinks, is not derived from the German 
“ring,” as Mr, JEvons suggests, or as Dr. Jamie- 
son, in his Scottish Dictionary, previously supposed, 
from the Anglo-Saxon hring, a circle. A rink 
does not signify a circle, but, according to Dr. 
Jamieson’s own showing, a course, a race, the run 
of a river, a station allotted to each party at the 








SS 
commencement of a tournament or yaar 


such as quoits. He says :— 


“ Rink is used in the south of Scotland for a straight 
line, or mark of division. In this last sense it is used on 
the Scottish Border, and the public market annually held 
a few miles south of Jedburgh is, for this reason, called 
the rink fair.” 

The word is derived from the Gaelic rian = 
order, arrangement, adjustment, and rianaich 
(abbreviated and corrupted into rink), to arrange, 
adjust, and set in order. CHartes Mackay. 

ern Dell, Mickleham. 


“Earta To Eartu” (5@ §, iii. 148, 394.)— 
With reference to Crviis’s statement as to the 
mode of burying in the East, it may be mentioned 
as a fact beyond all dispute that the Sinclairs, the 
Barons of Roslin, near Edinburgh, descendants of 
the old Earls of Caithness, and Hereditary Grand 
Masters of the Freemasons of Scotland, were 
entombed in their vault at Roslin Chapel without 
being put into any coffin, but they were clad in 
complete armour ; and this custom continued till 
about the middle of last century, when the widow 
of (I think) the last descendant of the old line 
thought it was a barbarous way of performing the 
funeral rites, and, dispensing with the armour, 
had her husband put into a coffin in the ordinary 
way. Henry Kivcovr. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Memorials of Millbank, and Chapters in Prison 
History. By Arthur Griffiths, Captain H. P. 
63rd Regt., and Deputy-Governor of Millbank 
Prison. With Illustrations by R. Goff and 
the Author. 2 vols. (H. 8. King & Co.) 

MiLiBank Prison will soon be a thing of the 

past. It deserved a chronicler, and it could not 

have had one better qualified, by local experience 
and by ability, to give that experience sensible ex- 
pression, than Captain Griffiths. The book is at 
once sad and amusing. As far as it goes, it gives 
a history, or a chapter in the history, of human 
nature. It is not without reflections demanding 
attention, as to the purpose in view of the treat- 
ment of criminals. It is, in short, a book of his- 
tory, a book of philosophy, and a rich collection of 
anecdotes. It is consoling, too, on one point, 

namely, that Millbank does occasionally encage a 

great rogue as well as many little ones. Many a 

“centleman highly connected” has been there, 

after riding in Rotten Row ; but some of them, 

after liberation, have been seen in Rotten Row 
again, and at higher places, where even rogues who 
have “satisfied justice” should not be seen. 

Among the thousand illustrations of humanity 
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cloistered up at Millbank, some of which are 
touching and some tragic, one cannot help smiling 
at being told that the most troublesome and im- 
practicable prisoners are the clerical gentlemen 
and the ladies. Not having had sufficient strength 
of mind to keep out of peril of the law, they seem 
to lack all philosophy in bearing the consequences. 
Many of the best pages in this excellent work 
treat of this matter, but they are only a part of an 
interesting and instructive whole. 


Shakespeare's Library: a Collection of the Plays, 
Romances, Novels, Poems, and Histories em- 
ployed by Shakespeare in the Composition of his 
Works. With Introduction and Notes. Care- 
fully Revised and greatly Enlarged. 6 vols. 
Second Editicn. (Reeves & Turner.) 

Tue initials W. C. H. subscribed to the Preface 
of this valuable work are hardly needed to inform 
us as to its writer, or as to the editorship of these 
volumes. Mr. Carew Hazlitt has thoroughly well 
fulfilled the onerous duty of reproducing, with 
many corrections and much enlargement, a work to 
the Preface to the first edition of which Mr. J. P. 
Collier subscribed his name in July, 1843. This 
work is so fully described in the title-page, that 
we are not called upon to say more on that sub- 
ject. We may add, however, that no library 
devoted to the collection of works having reference 
to the national poet can be held to be perfect with- 
out these volumes. The reader, in perusing the 
various sources from whence Shakspeare took the 
rough material and converted it into a precious 
treasure for ever,—sources found in classic story, 
early romance, old poetry, and half-shaped plays,— 
has a new delight offered him. He is enabled to 
compare the rude means with the glorious process 
that worked to more glorious end. All such 
readers, not forgetting what debt of thankfulness 
is still owing to Mr. Collier, will readily confess 
their obligations to Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, who, on 
his part, liberally acknowledges all valuable aid 
given to him by competent hands. He has fur- 
nished the Shakspearian world with an indis- 
pensable book, and Messrs. Reeves & Turner have 
produced the book in an admirably convenient 
form. 


The New Quarterly Magazine. No. 8. 
Lock & Tyler.) 
Miss Copse’s “ Town Mouse and Country Mouse ” 
is one of the most readable articles in this number 
of the New Quarterly. The advantages of town 
and country are nicely balanced. The character 
articles comprise “De Quincey,” by the editor, 
and “ Lord Bate,” by the Rev. F. Arnold. Both 
are interesting, although parts in each admit of 
much questioning. These papers are diversified 
by a couple of novels, “ Dark Cyril,” by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ By the 
Law.” Mr. Consul Crawfurd (Oporto) has from 


(Ward, 





his “ coign of vantage” furnished an excellent con- 
tribution on “ Alfonso Henriquez and the Rise of 
Portugal.” The most singular article is Mr, 
Buchanan’s “ Modern Stage,” especially in its 
contempt for critics generally and dramatic critics 
in particular. He darkly alludes to “one gentle- 
man of whose achievements the present writer has 
taken careful note for years, with a view to future 
publication.” (!) Well, let the galled jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung. 


Dr. Rogers writes, in reference to the family of 
Alexander (4 8S. ii. 34, 1U4), and for the information of 
H. L. V. and others, —“ My work, Memorials of the Earl 
of Stirling and of the Family of Alexander, is now ready 
for the press, and will be published by subscription, in 
two thick octavo volumes.” 

Tue Rev. Epmvnp Tew, referring to Anson’s Voyages 
(5 8. iii. 489), supplies an important omission in his 
former paper. ‘‘ Lord Anson, I find, lived full twelve years 
after the publication of the first edition of his Voyages in 
1748. Is it, then, to be credited—supposing Mr. Walter 
not to have been the real compiler—that so impudent a 
fraud would not instantly have been exposed and 
denounced? Lord Anson, according to Debrett, died at 
his seat, Moor Park, co. Herts, June 6, 1762.” 

(The Ed. of “‘ N. & Q.” has the sixteenth edition (8vo.) 
of “A Voyage Round the World in the Years 1740-1-2-3-4, 
by George Anson, Esq., afterwards Lord Anson, c., 
compiled by Richard Walter, M.A.” The date of publica- 
tion is 1781.} 





Motices to Correspontents. 


CavANeExsis.—It is simply a confusion of two matters 
and persons wide apart. After Madame de Lamotte had 
been scourged for her share in the affair of the diamond 
necklace, the nun who assisted her to escape bade her 
farewell, with the witty observation, ‘‘ Prenez garde de 
ne pas vous faire re-marquer.” More than a hundred 
years earlier there died in France (1662) Pierre de 
Marca, just as the king had nominated him to the Arch- 
bishopric of Paris. This circumstance produced the 
following epigrammatic epitaph :— 

“ Ci git Pillustre de Marca, 
Que le plus grand des Rois marqua 
Pour le prélat de son église ; 
Mais la mort qui le remarqua, 
Et qui se plait 4 la surprise, 
Tout aussitét le démarqua.” 

Cu. Exrxin Matuews.— Tennyson and Longfellow. 
See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xi. 37, 105. 

Mars. F. Turnner.—Wishing Wells. 
4" §. xii. 227, 298. 

J. B. D.—Name and address required. 

E. Tew, T. C. Samirn, and M. F. T.—Next week. 


See “N.& .,” 
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